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From te first flight of the Mark I CF-100 in 1950, The Avro Arrow, recently unveiled, begins an inten- 
the de. lopment and performance of this all-weather sive pre-flight testing program. Under development 
interceytor for the Royal Canadian Air Force has for the interception role of the RCAF in the new 
won fo it the role of front line defender in North North American Defence Command, the Arrow will 
Americ : and Western Europe. have supersonic mission capabilities. 
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For completely reliable communications 

between and ground control units 

= Towers, ATC Centers and Company 
Departments). 
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‘ 50 ke channel from 108.00 thru 
35.95 mc.) 


wileox type 705 COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER 


© Faster, Simpler Selectivity . . . selected 
frequency appears in window on the 
selector for easy reading. Adjacent 
channel rejection is 60 db minimum . . . 
receiver sensitivity 114 microvolts . .. 
giving greater VHF range. 


Greater intelligibility . . . a carrier oper- 
ated squelch, an automatic noise elimi- 
nator and a low distortion audio system 
produces a level of intelligibility never 

before possible. 


wileox type 706 NAVIGATION RECEIVER 


Designed primarily as a navigation re- 
ceiver for use with ILS Localizer and VOR 
signals, the Type 706 contains all com- 
munications channels as well 


Here is the most accurate, most stable re 
ceiver available today . only 34 ATR and 
weighing a mere 22 pounds in the manual 
version 
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Positive Reception of Every Available 
Channel . . . receiver portion is identi 
cal to the Type 705 Communications 
Receiver 


Unique Circuits Eliminate Course Error 

. Extremes of temperature and vari 
ations in plate and filament voltage 
show virtually no error. 


wileox type 7077 VHF TRANSMITTER 


n spite of extremely small size—% ATR 
weight of only 13 pounds, 
power output of 

equipment. 


nications over 360 channels with 50 
ke spacing between 118.00 thru 135.95 


« Oper- 
nder all 


conditions of interference, making it 
ideally suited for use aboard commer: 
cial and corporate aircraft. 


Simplified Mechanical Tuning . . . cne 
compact remote controller may be 
mounted on instrument panel to of er- 
ate both the 707 Transmitter and ‘he 
705 VHF Receiver—or operate them in- 
dependently. 


Fully CAA Approved for Scheduled . ir 
line Use. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THESE ANDO 


OTHER UNITS OF THE WILCOX CANARI SYSTEM 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Fourteenth and Chestnut 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


TO ADVANCE YOUR PROJECT’S COMPLETION DATE 
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write on anything. 




























CHINA 
MARKER 


Bold, bright marking for 


all stick surfaces — 14 


vivid colors. 





GET THESE 
BLAISDELL EXCLUSIVES > 


SPEE-D-POINT perforation for 
easy sharpening—STED-D- « 
POINT staple for secure lead 








DU-ALL 
mecnanical PENCIL 


Marks all surfaces. Six 
colors with matching 


leads. 





Write for sample naming this pub- 
lication. Our many special pencils 
have solved varied marking problems 
since 1893. Let us help you. 
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| Dallas Airmotive provides modifica- 


| continue to provide the finest in engine 
| overhaul facilities and services 
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2k Aviation Rendezvous 


Dallas Airmotive’s Island Service 
Division, located on the Municipal Air. 
port in Galveston, Texas, is the ideal 
service organization for all airplanes 
operated in the Americas. The Island 
Service Division is especially ideally 
situated for those who operate execv- 
tive, business and private aircraft in 
the Gulf Coast area. 
















At the Island Service Division, 








tion for all types of aircraft; custom 
luxury interiors; aircraft painting; 
radio-electronics-navigation sales and 
installation; transient service; over- 
haul for fixed and rotary wing 
aircraft; storage; accessory sales, 
installation and overhaul. 











In Dallas, Dallas Airmotive will 







Centrally located ...all aviation 
services from same Reliable company 
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oran navigation winning new lease on life 
Edo Corp. comes up with modernized equip- 
ent for this most widely used system and 
ew interest appears to be mounting among 
irlines. For details see page 27. 





iow to select a business aircraft pilot J 
e should be more than a flier. He should I 
e able to fit into another spot in your 

rganization while not on duty with his air- oe 
raft. For analysis and details see page 33. 





ero Design finances own VTOL project 

¢ Oklahoma aircraft builder has come up 
ith a deflected slipstream aircraft that has 
troused considerable interest from Army. For 
lory and pictures, see page 37 






‘apital Airlines orders Convair 880s 

0 a finan-ial arrangement with General Dy- 
lamics, corrier will get first of nine jets in 
piember 1960. It also has options to buy 
IX more yr an analysis see page 40. 
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No mystery thriller, but . . . “The Case for Manned Aircraft” by AMERICAN 
AVIATION contributing editor James J. Haggerty, Jr. (page 23) gives the 
practical military reasons why manned aircraft are here to stay for some 
years to come, despite current furor over their “obsolescence.” 
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scan new horizons... 
\ 


by turning 3 tons with 13 pounds 


The giant “saucer”, rotating atop this Lockheed 
Super Constellation, contains an airborne radar 
antenna, It requires a high-power-to-weight ratio 
driving mechanism for the scanning operation. This 
mechanism must be compact, dependable, able to 
provide constant speed, regardless of load change... 
and operate in a position remote from the 

aircraft power supply. 


The small (approximately 13 pounds) 

VickERh PACKAGE DRIVE more than meets the 
drive requirements of the large (30 feet diameter) 
radome. And — like similar Vickers hydraulic 
components used in the Constellation for other 
purposes — provides proven dependability spanning 
many years of aircraft applications. 





Drive components include: 
“=== Modulating flow control valve maintains selected 
Write for Bulletin A-5205 ’ constant speed, regardless of load change. 
for further information “woe Slide valve for selection of motor rotation di- 
about the motor. ™ rection and speed. 
“woe Fixed displacement hydraulic motor for driving 
the radome. 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Aero Hydraulics Division—Engineering, Sales and Service Offices: 
ADMINISTRATIVE and ENGINEERING CENTER TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
Department 1502 . Detroit 32, Michigan 3201 Lomita Bivd., P.O. Box 2003 + Torrance, Calif 
Aero Hydraulics Division District Sales and Service Offices: 
Albertson, Long Island, N.Y., 882 Willis Ave. * Arlington, Texas, P. O. Box 213 © Seattle 4, Washington, 623 8th Ave. South + Washington 5, D.C., 624-7 Wyatt Bldg 
Additional Service facilities at: Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Soto Drive 
TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit « TELETYPE: “ROY” 1149 ¢ CABLE: Videt 
7799 OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVE: The Sperry Gyroscope Co., Lid.— Great West Road, Brentford, Middx., England 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 192! 
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Crumbs a la 4 Per Cent 


WHEN THE CAB decided at a late meeting on 
January 24 to move toward financial relief of the 
airlines, the first bulletins on the radio described 
the action as a 7% fare increase. Newspapers next 
morning headlined the increase as being 6.6%. 

But when the announcement was spelled out 
in detail, the fare increase turned out to be 4% 
across the board plus a $1 ticket charge. The latter 
is a welcome boost for local services but hardly a 
spit in the ocean for longhaul routes. 

The carriers have had no choice but to file 
for an increase which CAB says it will approve. 
If a beggar asks a restaurant manager for some food 
and gets served a couple of fried eggs instead of a 
sirloin steak which he had hoped for, he is hardly 
in a position to reject the handout. 

Last summer the CAB rejected the applica- 
tion of six airlines for a 6% fare increase because 
it said the carriers had not built up sufficient record. 
One wonders where the record is in the 4% pro- 
posal, especially the calculations which went into 
the 6.6% over-all industry increase. We suspect 
CAB would be hard put to it to explain in a formal 
hearing how all this came about. 

A 4% across-the-board increase is better 
than nothing, of course, but it is far from adequate. 
CAB is merely stalling the day when it must come 
up with a fair deal, an action that would have been 
much simpler and more acceptable at one time 
rather than a series of boosts. We commend Mem- 
ber Chan Gurney for holding out for a 10% in- 
crease. Member G. Joseph Minetti apparently op- 
posed any increase at all for reasons which must 
indeed be startling if they could be brought to light. 


Three Strikes on Rizley 


One of the greatest storm centers in CAB 
was » yent by the name of Ross Rizley. After having 
serve’ as a Congressman from the far western dis- 
trict .f Oklahoma, he set his eyes on a federal 
judge: hip due to become vacant in his home state. 
Mean ime he did chores for the GOP, served awhile 
in A; iculture and later in the solicitor’s office in 
the P st Office, and in due course agreed at White 
Hous insistence to serve as Chairman of the CAB 
while vaiting for that nice bench seat to open up. 
It's amazing what can happen in a year’s 
lime. ‘oss Rizley was never really interested in the 
CAB ost and never worked very hard at it. Indus- 
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try and press became increasingly critical of his 
activities and decisions and he reciprocated by leav- 
ing Washington very bitter toward both airlines and 
press. To hear him tell it by the hour one would 
think that he had been badly wronged. 

But we wonder what Judge Rizley now 
thinks. Last year the U.S. Court of Appeals upset 
one of the cases in which he played a decisive role. 
Just lately the Court of Appeals has remanded two 
more important cases decided when he was chair- 
man, one in which he cast the deciding vote. 

Not only did the court reprimand the judge 
for being so unethical as to cast a vote in CAB on 
a case with which he had earlier been involved in 
the Post Office Department, but in the second re- 
manding the court gave CAB a very stern lecture 
on what Congress intended in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. The lecture is “must” reading for CAB and 
staff and for all lawyers practicing before the Board. 
The court tells CAB to follow the statute and stop 
setting up its own standards. The implications of 
the decision are far-reaching and should lead the 
way to a major overhaul of CAB policy and re- 
versal of more past decisions. 

When Judge Rizley left Washington the in- 
dustry said it would take years to repair the dam- 
age of his year as chairman. If anything, the indus- 
try under-estimated the job. As we said above, it’s 
amazing what can happen in one year with an am- 
bitious, impatient politico at the helm. 


Sail on, oh Slow Boats 


News item: “Congressional hearings are be- 
ing conducted on bills for two United States super- 
liners to enter the Atlantic and the Pacific passen- 
ger trade. One ship is estimated to cost about $110 
million, the other $73 million. Government subsidy 
would amount to about 45 per cent on each ship.” 

Isn’t it just wonderful how the government 
makes certain that the U.S. is represented on the 
high seas? Wonder if it has ever occurred to the CAB 
and Commerce Department that the bulk of passen- 
gers cross the oceans by air and that competition 
from foreign carriers has increased substantially 
(thanks in part to U.S. assistance of one kind and 
another) and that maybe some day, sometime, some- 
body in the U.S. might consider it important to 
keep the U.S. strong in the air as well as on the sea. 
But that takes leadership and initiative and that, we 
confess, we ain’t got much of no more. 


Wayne W. Parrish 




















TOWARD MACH 3 


WITH A COMPLETE BENDIX SYSTEM FOR FUEL METERING AND ENGINE CONTRO 


When the pilot swings the lever from 
idle to emergency thrust—or back 
again—things must happen fast in 
the big jets. 

But not too fast! 

For, pouring it on, or cutting back 
faster than the engine can take it, 
spells disaster. The penalties are 
ruinous over-temperatures, compres- 
sor stall or flame-out. 

When the pilot orders a change 
in thrust, the Bendix* fuel metering 


Bendix 


Division South Bend, IND. 


and engine control system takes over. 
Fuel feed is automatically computed 
and scheduled. Geometric controls 
such as exhaust nozzle area and inlet 
vane angles are set. Automatically 
and instantly, engine response is 
crowded to the limit—but not 
beyond! 

Matched sets of Bendix com- 
ponents—pressure and temperature 
sensors, electronic amplifiers, fuel 
metering units and engine control 





actuators—work together 
spanning the length anc 
the engine. 

Bendix components, des 
engineered together, inva! 
more efficient performanc 
arbitrarily assembled syst« 

So, when it comes to fue 
and engine controls, think 
plete and integrated sys 
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the Bendix Products Divi 
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Link’s Design, Engineering and Production Abilities 
Provide the Answer 


nk-designed electronic equipment provides a re- ern research facilities on both coasts insure that every 
e and economical means of training missile Link unit meets the most rigid specifications. 
s—long before costly installations are put into Link’s team of engineers, accustomed to solving 
il operation. unusual and difficult problems, is backed by a pro- 
girth nk is established as a leader in the development _ duction staff skilled in custom-assembly of intricate 
wide variety of electronic gear. Equipment de- equipment for military and civilian needs. 
gned al ‘d includes: Take advantage of Link’s long experience in the 
ably g" -No-Go Test Equipment + Optical Systems electronics field. For complete information, write or 
than at mponent Assemblies + Computers call Jack Ritchie, Engineering Sales, Binghamton 


n. * ‘tissile Training Equipment + Simulators 3-6311 (Ext. 277) A brochure of our facilities is 
n. TI 
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TWO OF A KIND 


.. the worlds fastest! 


The world’s fastest and most luxurious passenger plane, Convair’s Jet 880, 
is a companion achievement of the world’s most spectacular bomber—Convair’s 
supersonic B-58. Superior speed is only one indication of the over-all superior 
performance and passenger appeal of the Convair Jet. 880—a significant 
jet age achievement for airline operators and travelers alike! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Among airlines to first offer Convair 880 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL, S.a. (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS ( Bri il) 
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Washington, D. C., February 10, 1958 





































Decision on accelerating development of a nuclear-powered aircraft is still stalled. Indi- 
cations now are that no action is likely before March. Defense Dept. wants to look at 
Navy feasibility studies. 


USAF now has a number of manufacturers interested in boost-glide concept on which 
Bell Aircraft has been working since 1953. However, there’s no decision yet on going 
beyond basic design into early stage development. 


Pentagon is considering a supplemental request for USAF funds, including money for 
continued production of aircraft for the Strategic Air Command. Just when it will 
come is anybody's guess. But Defense Secretary McElroy told members of Senate Ap- 
propriations Military Subcommittee—who were impressed by his testimony—that it 
would be in plenty of time for them to act. 


Congress has heard conflicting claims. Top USAF officials have said they must know 
by July whether Boeing’s B-52 production line should be readied for continued produc- 
tion. But McElroy, who says he speaks from expert advice, asserts the decision can 
wait until fall, after more evaluation of other weapons. If McElroy shies away from a 
big supplemental request, it’s probable that Sen. Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.) or Sen. 
Henry Jackson (D.-Wash.), both outspoken defense advocates, or others, will move to 
tack a multi-million-dollar amendment on the fiscal 1959 budget. 


Top secret report on U.S. defense by Johns Hopkins University officials urges increasing 
annual defense spending by $15 billion—a three-fold hike over Rockefeller proposals 
and nearly double the amount suggested by another top secret study, the Gaither Report. 


"a Legislation aimed at radical revamping of Defense Dept. budgeting procedures is get- 

ting a strong behind-the-scenes push from citizen groups. It is Senate-passed H.R. 8002, 
designed to put the government back on the old “accrued expenditure” basis. Defense 
planners would estimate appropriation needs on a year-to-year basis, return extra cash 
to the Treasury. Advocates of the Hoover Commission proposal say it will end waste 
and duplication, and return control of huge spending to Congress. 





But there’s strong opposition—including an important majority of House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Opponents want no part of the bill—now pending in the House— 
claiming it would result in many new bookkeeping woes. And industry fears that a 
short-sighted estimate would create chaos and necessitate frequent trips to the Hill by 
Pentagon officials for supplemental money. 


Advocates of parallel development of competing or backup weapon systems through 
evaluation and test are finding comfort in the successful launching of the Explorer 
satellite. They point to the unfortunate situation which might have existed had U.S. 
been dependent on Vanguard only. This can have an important effect on competing 
aircraft developments, such as the F8U-3 and F4H-1. 


Defense Secretary McElroy’s chances of making the Advance Research Projects Agency 
an operating group with power to let contracts are steadily being downgraded. Chances 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics or some other operating agency 
such as Atomic Energy Commission taking on the job are now considered good. 


Congress may exert more pressure on Defense Dept. concerning interservice cooperation. 
Congressmen have indicated dissatisfaction with Army’s dependence on USAF for fast 
transport. Although figures were deleted from transcript of House Armed Services 
Committee hearing, it was apparent that the situation as described by Army Secretary 
Brucker didn’t please legislators. 


More money for basic materials and metals research is expected as realization grows that 
materials are the limiting factor in space developments. Interest is centering on 
il) beryllium and niobium (columbium). 


For transport trends and news at deadline, see pp. 47-50. 
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Chemical bomber to be developed 
under new USAF management concept 


DAYTON, OHIO—The WS 
110A, chemical bomber project 
awarded by the Air Force to North 
American Aviation, will be handled 
under a new set of rules designed to 
improve Air Force management and 
cut down on the long lead-time be- 
tween the concept of requirement and 
the delivery of an operational system 
to the field. 

The system starts with the estab- 
lishment of a joint weapon systems 
project office (WSPO) by Aijir Re- 
search and Development Command 
and the Air Materiel Command, with 
executive management responsibility 
first in ARDC and later transferred to 
AMC. 

Principally the new rules affect 
the joint WSPO offices. They are in- 
tended ultimately to apply to 11 re- 
search and development centers, 14 air 
materiel areas and depots, as well as 
the training and other commands of 
the Air Force. 

The weapon systems concept now 
being used gives to the weapon sys- 
tems project office the following re- 
sponsibilities: 

(1) Planning for the participation 
of all functional elements whose con- 
tributions are required in the delivery 
of a complete weapons system. 

(2) Scheduling on a time-phased 
basis of all of the components and ac- 
tions required to obtain a complete 


weapons system. 

(3) Coordinating the actions of 
all functional activities of the Air 
Force required to meet the established 
schedule. 

(4) Score-keeping. That is, meas- 
uring the current status of the pro- 
gram against the established schedule 
so as to determine progress and de- 
ficiencies. 

(5) Evaluating. Here the job is to 
determine the effect of the deficiencies 
on the schedule. 

(6) Reporting. This means the 
weapons systems project offices will 
report on program status, deficiencies 
and their effect to the functional ac- 
tivities of the Air Force for action. 

(7) Expediting. 

In all, some 70 to 90 weapon sys- 
tems will be affected by the new sys- 
tem. Informed AMC sources say that 
the additional authority is needed to 
assure prompt deliveries and early cor- 
rection in troubled areas. 

The new system is to be ex- 
plained in a series of briefings to be 
conducted at headquarters of the Air 
Force as well as before appropriate in- 
dustry groups, the Air Materiel areas, 
and other organizations which act as 
weapon systems project offices. In ad- 
dition, AMC offices explain that the 
weapon systems project offices will con- 
tinue to have planning and procure- 
ment authority. 





Cessna gets new L-27 contract from AF 
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AIR FORCE has announced award of a $4.5-million contract to Cessn 





Fad 


a Aircraft Co. 


for L-27 airplanes, military version of the Model 310. This is the second such con- 
tract awarded to Cessna for the light twin which AF uses as an administrative and 
light cargo aircraft, replacing World War II planes. Now used in eight major com- 
mands, the L-27 has a cruising speed of 210 mph. 
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USAF orders J85 engines 
for Northrop jet trainer 


The Air Force has ordered an ip- 
itial buy of J85 engines from General 
Electric Co. at Lynn, Mass. for the 
Northrop T-38 jet trainer. 

Amount of the contract was un- 
disclosed. The lightweight engine js 
being developed for the AF in two 
configurations—to power piloted air- 
craft and to power missiles. Details of 
the engine’s design and performance 
are now classified. 

GE said that the first engines wil] 
be unaugmented but that the T-38 will 
eventually be powered by engines with 
exhaust afterburners to provide addi- 
tional thrust. Originally the T-38 was 
designed to take either the J85 or the 
J83, a small lightweight engine under 
development at Fairchild. Decision of 
the AF was to use the J85 at least in 
the first models of the T-38. 


Fairchild drops M-185 
to concentrate on F-27 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
has dropped plans to produce its jet- 
powered M-185 executive transport in 
order to concentrate efforts on the de- 
velopment, production and sales of 
turboprop (F-27) transports and small 
jet engines (J83). 

The company has returned initial 
payments on five M-185 airplanes to 
Continental Can Co. and two other 
corporations. 

The M-185 design is a four-jet 
executive type plane in the 540-mph 
class with capacity for eight passengers. 

First F-27 is due to roll out at 
Hagerstown, Md. late this month. 


AMB starts New York 
traffic control study 


Airways Modernization Board has 
awarded two contracts for analyses 
of the air traffic flow within the New 
York route control area. Airborne In- 
struments Laboratories will study all 
traffic within a 50-mile radius of Idle- 
wild, and Franklin Institute Labora- 
tories will analyze traffic within the 
New York en route area exclusive of 
that covered by AIL. 


IAM, UAW submit similar 


contract proposals 


A number of West Coast aircraft 
firms are now negotiating new cot 
tracts with their unions. In keeping 
with their cooperative agreement, It- 

















ternational Association of Machinists 
and United Auto Workers are sub 
mitting substantially the same new C00 
tract demands to all major employers 
in the industry. 

Demands include the addition, o 
the freezing, of a 13¢ hourly cost-of 
living escalator clause, an across-the 
board wage increase of 6%, severanc 
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y, extra compensation when plants 
are relocated, higher premium pay, in- 
creased health and welfare benefits and 
the union shop. 

Douglas Aijrcraft Co., North 
American Aviation and Solar Aircraft 
have started talks with IAM and 
UAW. Contract termination dates are 
as follows: 

Lockheed: California division, 
JAM, Mar. 5; Georgia division, IAM, 
Apr. 1; Missile Systems division, IAM, 
Apr. 2. 

: Douglas: Santa Monica, IAM, 
Mar. 31; El Segundo, IAM, Mar. 31; 
Long Beach, UAW, Mar. 15; Tulsa, 
UAW, Mar. 15; Charlotte, UAW, 
Mar. 15. 

North American: UAW, Mar. 5. 

Convair: San Diego, LAM, Apr. 
9: Pomona, IAM, Apr. 12; Ft. Worth, 
1AM, Apr. 15. 

Solar: IAM, Mar. 15. 

Rohr Aircraft: LAM, Apr. 15. 

Ryan Aeronautical: UAW, July 5. 


Temco jet trainer gets 
more powerful engine 


A new and more powerful engine 
has been installed in Temco Aircraft’s 
[T-1 primary jet trainer prototype for 
evaluation. It is the Continental 
YJ69-T-25, rated at 1,025 Ibs. thrust. 

Temco says the new jet, which 
delivers 105 Ibs. more thrust than 
earlier J69s installed in the TT-1, will 
boost rate of climb to 2,090 fpm, 
service ceiling from 32,200 to 35,200 
ft., and increase top speed to more 
than 360 mph. Engine also will cut 
takeoff distances by about 350 ft. 


Lockheed offers Air Force 


variety of Electras 


Lockheed Aircraft is proposing 
several military versions of its propjet 
Electra for short-to-medium range Air 
Force operations. 

One proposal, made after a sur- 
vey of requirements for Air Training 
Command bases and the AF Academy, 
IS a navigational trainer-transport car- 
tying 16 students, six instructors, one 
master radar station operator and one 
technician. This version may also be 
converted to a passenger or cargo 
transport by removing the navigational 
equipment from quick disconnect fit- 
lings in the main cabin area. 

A second version, resulting from 
the same survey, is an electronic coun- 
lermeasures trainer with 10 primary 
Student stations, although a total of 
16 student stations could be available. 

For the Military Air Transport 
Service, the company has proposed a 
medium-range cargo carrier of 12.5 
tons capability, a personnel transport 
with configurations of 66, 71 and 85 
Passengers and quickly convertible to 
cargo use, and an aeromedical trans- 
Port in three configurations carrying 
a& many as 76 litters. 

In line with Special Air Mission 
operations, the company is proposing 
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Air Force Century fighters pose together 
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AIR FORCE gathered one each of its six production Century Series fighters at Palm- 
alif., for this — From top and clockwise they are: Convair F-102 
ghter, Republic F-105, Convair F-106 Dagger, North 


American F-100 Super Sabre and the McDonnell F-101 Voodoo. 





a version for 32 daytime passengers 
or 14 overnight passengers, plus bag- 
gage. This version may also be con- 
verted to a cargo or an aeromedical 
transport. 





Electronic Assn. forecasts 
$4-billion volume in 1959 


Electronic Industries Assn. antici- 
pates that the industry’s share of mili- 
tary spending in fiscal year 1959— 
based on budget figures—will rise to a 
record $4 billion or more. 

The figure was reached through 
use of a special formula developed by 
EIA. The total is about 25% of the 
planned Defense Dept. spending for 
all major procurement and production 
items and research and development. 





Air Force steps up 


placement of orders 


Award of several contracts by 
USAF in late January indicated that 
the long silence in connection with 
placement of orders for the fiscal 1958 
“buy” program may be over. 

Previous announcement of a con- 
tract had been on Dec. 13. Informed 





sources said the backup of USAF 
orders resulted from the economy 
wave and the failure of the Defense 
Dept. to approve the revised “buy” 
program as well as delays by the 
Bureau of the Budget in making ap- 
portionments. 

Contract announcements included 
the following: 

General Electric Co., $12,820,715 
for J79 engines. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
$1,126,568, tubeless tires for B-52G. 

Hughes Aircraft, $19,278,275, 
production of GAR and GAR-3 
rockets, and $21,188,717, interceptor 
aircraft and weapon control systems. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., $11,- 
400,000, additional T-33 trainers. 


Directors approve merger 


of Norden-Ketay, Solar 


Preliminary details of a proposal 
for merger of Solar Aircraft Co. and 
Norden-Ketay Corp. have been ap- 
proved by the boards of directors and 
the plans will be submitted to stock- 
holders at an early date. 

The new company will undertake 
design and production of advanced 
weapon systems and subsystems, and 
will offer a wide variety of commer- 
cial products. 
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Consolidated Diesel gets contract to build 
23 runway sweepers for Air Force 


First order for large runway clean- 
ers to combat damage to jet engines 
caused by ingestion of airport debris 
has been placed by the Air Force. A 
contract for 23 of the sweepers went 
to Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp. 
of Stamford, Conn. at a cost of $18,000 
each. 

Delivery of the first group is 
scheduled for April and May. Twelve 
units will be used at USAF bases where 
ingestion damage has been greatest. 
Ten have been ordered for the Navy, 
while the 23rd unit will be a research 
and development model incorporating 
improvements designed since the con- 
tract was let. 

The sweepers were developed by 
Coleman Engineering Co. under con- 
tract with Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. Coleman also con- 
structed a prototype. Following success- 
ful tests by ARDC, Air Force sold the 
rights to manufacture and market the 
cleaners for commercial, nonmilitary 
purposes to Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

Meanwhile, USAF advertised for 
bids to manufacture the cleaners for its 
own use. Consolidated Diesel’s bid re- 
portedly was about half the figure 
quoted by its nearest competitor. 

Fruehauf has announced two com- 
mercial sales of the Cole-Vac. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. has been using one 
at its Palmdale, Calif. facility since 
October and Boeing Airplane Co. is 
using one at its Renton, Wash. plant. 

Price tag on the commercial ver- 
sion is $39,500. Quantity orders may 
bring the price down to $28,000. 


The Cole-Vac is said to be able to 
clean a million square feet of runway 
in an hour. It operates at speeds up 
to 25 mph and picks up such debris as 
bolts, nuts and tobacco cans. It oper- 
ates exclusively on the vacuum-cleaner 
principle. 

Other companies that have been 
active in developing runway sweepers 
include Wayne Manufacturing Co., 
Sabre Metal Products, Inc., and the 
G. H. Tennant Co. The Wayne model 
was developed under a similar ARDC 
contract as the Cole-Vac. Sabre has 
built and demonstrated a combined 
vacuum-sweeper-magnetic model, and 
Tennant has designed, but not built, a 
large vacuum cleaner. 

Air Force has indicated repeatedly 
over the past two years that at least 
$25 million in jet compressor damage 
a year is caused by foreign objects. 

Officials of airlines that will op- 
erate jet transports are studying the 
ingestion problem. So far, no airline 
has announced plans to purchase run- 
way sweepers but some have indicated 
they are expecting either airport op- 
erators or contractors to provide that 
service. 

Studies are being made to find out 
what airport areas need the most clean- 
ing. Some airline people say that taxi- 
way areas where the planes make turns 
are the critical spots. 

At least one airline has asked air- 
ports to install paved or other type 
hard shoulders to taxi and runways so 
that outboard engines will not be hang- 
ing over bare ground or grass. 





Martin gets green light 
on redesigned SeaMaster 


The Martin Co. has been given a 
go-ahead for final tests and prodyction 
of a redesigned P6M SeaMaster, in- 
tended as an antisubmarine weapon, 
and the Navy program calls for pur- 
chase of 24 of the aircraft. 

Changes made in the newest Sea- 
Master include redesigned hydraulic 
control system and engine nacelles, 
outward canting of engine nacelles to 
eliminate fuselage heating and a tail 
fin faring to reduce drag. The Navy 
plans to have the mine-laying photo- 
recon planes attack enemy submarines 
in their home ports. 


NAA gets contract for 
automatic landing system 


North American Aviation has re- 
ceived a $2,600,998 contract from Air 
Materiel Command for an airborne 
flight control system designed to pro- 
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vide automatic instrument landings for 
high-speed aircraft. 

Contract calls for an analysis and 
determination of system requirements; 
design, fabrication and installation of 
the system in an F-100; ground and 
flight testing. 

The AILS (automatic instrument 
landing system) proposes multiple and 
variable angle glide-paths with constant 
speed control. 


Douglas says AF approves 
bomber-missile force 


Launching of medium-range solid- 
propellant ballistic missiles from 
manned aircraft is considered in the 
Air Force concept of a mixed bomber- 
missile force, Air Force Secretary 
James H. Douglas says. 

He also reports that the conversion 
of heavy bomber wings from B-36s to 
B-52s is about half completed. 

Douglas told National Industrial 
Assn. in New York that the Titan bal- 
listic missile project is making “good 
progress.” 
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Manufacturing-military 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp. reports 
preliminary earnings of $4,261,988 op 
sales of $210,931,821 for the first half 
of fiscal year 1958, compared with $3,. 
862,453 net on $125,545,573 sales in 
the same period a year ago. Backlog 
as of Dec. 31, 1957, was $548,154,982, 
with the amount authorized by the 
government to be spent amounting to 
$481,180,017. 


North American Aviation’s un- 
audited net income for the three months 
ended Dec. 31, 1957, totaled $6,462, 
000 after provision of $7 million for 
federal taxes. This compares with $9,- 
898,006 net after tax provision of $10, 
722,000 for same quarter of previous 
fiscal year. 


Helicopter Assn. of America js 
studying a proposal to hire a full-time 
executive secretary to represent it in 
Washington. New president of the asso- 
ciation is Richard D. Eccles, vice presi- 
dent of Stockton Helicopters, Stockton, 
Calif. 


General Electric received contracts 
totaling $2,917,920 for electrical power 
generating systems for the first 40 Con- 
vair 880 jet transports. GE also holds 
contracts for the CJ-805 jet power- 
plants for the plane. Rohr Aircraft will 
build the complete jet pod units for the 
engines. 


E. Allan Williford, president of 
Link Aviation Inc., has applied for re- 
tirement. The board of directors is ex- 
pected to act on the request this month 
and name a new president and chief 
executive officer. Williford will con- 
tinue as a director of Link, which is 4 
subsidiary of General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp. 


Edmund T. Price, founder, former 
president and chairman of Solar Air- 
craft Co., has resigned from the Solar 
board. He retains a majority of his 
holdings in the company. 


Boards of directors of Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. and Reaction Motors 
Inc. have approved merger of the two 
companies. Thiokol would be the sur- 
viving corporation. Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. holds 50% of RMI 
stock but said it would not participate 
in management of the new company 
or exercise voting rights. Stockholders 
will vote on the merger in April. 


Board of directors of Vertol Ait 
craft Corp. has authorized acquisition 
of Allied Research Associates, Inc. 0 
Boston and named its president, Law- 
rence Levy, a Vertol director. Purchase 
involves exchange of $75,000 and 32, 
500 shares of Vertol stock. ARA was 
formed in 1951 and is engaged in R&D 
in aeronautics and physics. Net proilt 
for fiscal 1957 ended Sept. 9 was $40; 
334 on sales of $1,508,102. 
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First flight 


On December 20, 1957, the No. 1 pro- 
duction model of the Boeing 707 jet- 
liner made its first flight—a week ahead 
of schedule. 

It is logical that America’s first commer- 
cial jetliner, the 707, should be a Boeing. 
For Boeing’s design and production 
skills, and vast modern facilities, are 
backed by the experience gained in build- 
ing over 1600 multi-jet aircraft... more 
than any other company in the world. 


It was Boeing, back in 1952, that began 


construction of the prototype model of 


the nation’s first jetliner. Design ad- 


ahead of schedule 


vances, made possible by that proto- 
type’s three and a half years of test- 
flying, are incorporated in today’s pro- 
duction models—an advantage unique 
to Boeing 707 and 720 jet airliners. 

Early next year airlines will begin offer- 
ing luxurious Boeing jetliner service on 
U.S. and overseas routes. When airline 
customers step aboard a superb Boeing 
707 or 720, they'll enjoy incredibly 
smooth, vibration-free travel at 600 
miles an hour . . . in the most thorough- 
ly flight-tested aircraft ever to enter 


commercial service. 
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These airlines already have ordered models of the Boeing family of jetliners: AiR FRANCE * AIRINDIA * AMERICAN © B.O.A.C. 
* LUFTHANSA ¢ PAN AMERICAN ¢ QANTAS ¢ SABENA © TWA ¢ UNITED © VARIG 













CLEVELAND 
PNEUMATIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 











announces expansion and consolidation 
of sales and application engineering services 
effective February 1, 1958 


AEROL 
ASSOCIATES 


A DIVISION OF CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 


will provide nationwide representation for 
all customer services relating to design, development or 
manufacture of the products of the following divisions: 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company 
National Water Lift Company 
Special Products Division 





The expanded application engineering staff of 
AEROL ASSOCIATES offers proven know-how and 
a carefully integrated service to meet the accelerating 
needs of defense and industry production: 













Flight Control Systems & Components ° Aircraft Landing Gear 






Missile & Rocket Launchers *« Ground Transport & 






Lift Equipment « Test Stands + On-Site Services 






Hydraulic, Pneumatic & Electro-Mechanical Devices 












SS 


AEROL ASSOCIATES 


Atianta + Boston «+ Cincinnati + Cleveland + Fort Worth «+ Kalamazoo + Los Angeies +: New Yor 




















Seattie - San Diego + Washington, D. Cc. 
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TYPE: 4-Stage, 4-Cylinder 
PRES F 3800 PSI 
CAP. 2 SCFM 
INLET, Can Be Pressurized 
BEARING 
LUBRICATION: 
LUBRICANT: 
Ol. CAPACITY: Sufficient 
COOLING: 










Anti-Friction Type 
By Splash 
6085 Oil 
00 Hrs. 
gral Fan 
















DRIVE nulic Motor, 
GPM, 2500 PSI 
WEIGHT: Motor) 11.87 Lbs. 






Othe ision Products 


VALVES ALL TYPES: Brake * 
Control ] * Pressure Reducing 
* Relief ictor * Shuttle 
* Solenoid | * Transfer 


ALSO Air Compr Dehydrators 
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To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading your 
editorial in the Jan. 13 issue of AMERICAN 
AVIATION entitled “Less Than A Year,” 
concerning Mr. Carter L. Burgess, until 
recently the president of Trans World 
Airlines. 

Just where you get your information 
I don’t know, but from my seat as a 
pilot for TWA you seem to be all wet. 
The one thing that hits me most is your 
reference to employe morale—from what 
I could gather it was never higher in 
TWA history while he was in office and 
never much lower than when his resig- 
nation was announced. 

As far as the operation of TWA 
during the year 1957 I don’t hesitate 
to say that the company has never been 
run so efficiently and with everyone co- 
operating as it has in the past year. 

This letter is being written strictly 
on my own but I’m sure that if you 
polled the employes of TWA you would 
find them all of the same opinion as 
myself. S. A. BASSFORD, Capt. TWA, 
Yonkers, New York. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Burgess had full 
and excellent cooperation from TWA 
flight crews, probably at an all-time high, 
and all to the fine credit of flight per- 
sonnel. There was no question about 
operations having been improved and 
passenger service boosted. But there is 
also no question about lower morale on 
the ground and in higher supervisory 
echelons, and many other factors which 
are only too easy to find at this point. 
We had only high hopes for Mr. Burgess, 
endeavored to appraise his record ob- 
jectively, and like him personally. It is 
blame his departure solely on 


case a balanced judgment of all factors 
leads to a conclusion that, although do- 
ing business with Mr. Hughes is difficult, 
Mr. Burgess proved to be less than suc- 
cessful as a top airline executive. We 
have no hesitancy in believing that a 
system-wide poll would confirm this over- 
all appraisal. It was a most unfortunate 
experience all around, TWA is a great 
airline and has fine people and needs 
strong leadership. There is no reason why 


| all concerned can’t keep moving ahead. 


Those Florida weather reports 


To the Editor: 

Re the editorial “Florida—Somebody 
Needs to do Some Blasting” (AMERICAN 
AviATION, Jan. 27, p. 7): I make about 
three trips a month to Miami. I agree 
with you. On Jan. 3, 1958, I landed at 
Jacksonville to gas up, check weather at 
Miami. Miami was giving 600 to 800 ft. 
ceiling; winds 20, gusts to 40; moderate 
rain; visibility three miles. This was the 


| general forecast throughout the day, from 


about 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. That evening the 
newspapers called it the worst storm in 
years. Winds up to 65 mph and six 
inches of rain. Homes flooded and streets 
flooded out. When is it a heavy rain? 


| M. MACK, Nanticoke, Pa. 


Liked UAL story 
To the Editor: 

The United Air Lines story in the 
Jan. 13 issue was handled very nicely 
and I am sure that it will have good 
audience response. WAYNE WATSON, 
International Business Machines Corp., 
New York, N.Y 
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Modern high speed facilities, unexcelled 
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new materials and new toolings keep this 
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SPOTLIGHT 


North American Aviation’s “manned missile,” the X-15, will 
be carried aloft under a Boeing B-52 for its high-altitude, high-speed 
tests. First of three X-15s will not be turned over to USAF until late 
in year, but initial trials, with Scott Crossfield at the controls, can be 
expected considerably earlier. Capt. Iven Kincheloe will be AF 
project pilot. 

Bede Development Corp., Cleveland, contemplating con- 
struction of an experimental airplane employing propellers driven by 
hydraulic in lieu of direct mechanical drive. Company is 
exploring firms in the aircraft accessory field specializing in hydraulics 
for prototype drive development. 

Douglas Aircraft has built a noise simulator that will destroy 
aircraft parts in 30 seconds. Equipment is used to check for effects 
of noise fatigue on aircraft structures. 

Recent “explosion” in the fuel tank of an airplane was traced 
to a static electricity discharge caused by presence of lubricating oil 
in the tank. Amount of oil was judged to be less than a fourth of 
1% by volume, 

Flight handling characteristics of jet aircraft are such that 
airline technical people are giving strong consideration to installation 
of standby autopilots. Reason: if primary autopilot goes out, standby 
unit would be available to handle such conditions as Dutch roll and 
to reduce loads otherwise imposed upon the aircraft structure under 
manual control. 

A veteran automotive parts manufacturer, Dana Corp., is get- 
ting into the jet aircraft business. Company has established an air- 
craft department at its Pottstown, Pa., division for production of 
universal joints and drive shafts for the Convair F-102, F-106 and 
B-58, Boeing B-52 and KC-135, North American F-100 and Cana- 
da’s Avro CF-100. Dana units also will go into Boeing 707 and 
Douglas DC-8 transports for generator drive systems. 

Airlines are urgently seeking a go-no-go instrument to meas- 
ure actual acceleration of jet aircraft as a clear indication to pilot on 
whether a takeoff should be aborted. Carriers prefer an instrument 
inside the cockpit to white lines used by Air Force, since all other 
information needed by pilot is on the instrument panel. 

Backfin is the NATO designation for a new Russian Mach 
1.5 twin-engine light bomber. Aircraft has an 85-ft. fuselage, 52.-ft. 
wingspan. Wing is swept back about 55 degrees at leading edge. En- 
gines are located in the center of fuselage and have their intakes just 
behind the crew compartment. 

Lockheed’s F-104 has piled up more than 2 million manhours 
in its engineering flight test program. Fifty-one Starfighters are en- 
gaged in the program: 13 at Lockheed-Palmdale; 11 at Edwards AFB 
for Phases IV and VI tests and two for NACA; 12 at Eglin AFB; 
two at Wright Air Development Center; four with Air Training Com- 
mand; one missile test aircraft at Holloman AFB; one at Sacramento 
AMA for maintenance evaluation; two are assigned as chase planes 
for Convair’s B-58 supersonic bomber, and three at General Electric 
for long-range powerplant studies. 

Allison completed 1,000-hr. endurance test program of its 501- 
D13 turboprop engines and Aeroproducts 606 props in 84 days, En- 
gines and B pia which go into the Lockheed Electra, were used to 
ed a Convair Y-131C leased from USAF, Aircraft made 649 
flights. 

First of 131 Convair F-102As have arrived at Palmdale, Calif., 
for modifications, including engine operational checks and updated 
fire control systems. 

Boeing’s first Stratofortress, the YB-52, has been turned over 
to the Air Force Museum at Wright-Patterson AFB. YB-52 first flew 
April 15, 1952. 

Niobium incorporated in alloys will permit jet engine temper- 
atures up to 2,200°F, compared with 1,650°F limit of presently avail- 
able materials. Because of its high-temperature resistance, metallur- 
gists are studying the metal not only for jets but atomic energy fields 
as well. 


When and Where 


FEBRUARY 


National Transport Outlook confe 
Chamber of Commerce of the US, 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 25. 

Annual Ohio-Indiana agricultural aviation 
conference, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 26-27. 

Air Force Assn. annual jet age confer. 
ence, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Feb. 26-28. 


MARCH 


ASME Gas Turbine Power Div., confer- 
ence and exhibit, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., March 2-6. 

IAS national flight propulsion meeting 
(Classified), Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 13-14. 

National Conference on Aviation Educa- 
tion, National Aviation Education 
Council, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 13-14. 

ARS-ASME joint aviation conf., Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, March 17-20. 

National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
symposium on_ aircraft corrosion 
problems, San Francisco, March 17- 
5 


21. 

Interservice and Industry Symposium on 
Guided Missile Training Equipment 
(secret clearance only), Naval Ord- 
nance Lab., Silver Spring, Md. 
March 18-19. 

IRE national convention & radio engi- 
neering show, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York Coliseum, March 24-27. 

International Instrument Show, Caxton 
Hall, London, March 24-29. 


APRIL 


Aeronautical Training Society annual 
meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 10-11. 

American Helicopter Society annual na- 
tional forum, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., April 16-19. 

Electronics components conference, AIEE, 
IRE, EIA, WCEMA, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, April 22-24. 

Annual Astronautics Conference, spon- 
sored by Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research and IAS, Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., April 28-30. 


MAY 
National Flight Test Instrumentation Sym- 
posium, Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York, 
May 4-7. 
American Assn. of Airport Executives, 
- annual business meeting and conven- 
tion, Hacienda Motel, Fresno, Calif, 
May 4-7. 
Air Mail Pioneers anniversary ball, Bev- 
erly Hilton Hotel, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., May 16. 


JUNE 

American Rocket Society semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
June 8-11. 

ASME semi-annual meeting, Hote! Stat 
ler, Detroit, June 15-19. 

National Convention on Military Elec- 
tronics, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash 
ington, D.C., June 16-18. 


SEPTEMBER 
SBAC Flying Display & Exhibitio Farn- 
borough, England, Sept. 1-7. 
National Business Aircraft Assn. annual 
meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22-24. 
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THIS UNRETOUCHED FIRST ACTiC 


Beechcraft’s new target plane, pictured above as 
it leaves its special transportable catapult, offers 
maximum performance to all of the Armed Serv- 
ces of the United States. It is just one of an entire 
new family of rocket, turbo-jet, and supercharged 


powered craft being developed at Beech. 


Here are just three occasions where this craft may 
e used: in procurement of information from be- 
ind enemy lines — either during the day or at 
ight; for use as an operational target plane with 
round or air launching — and with speeds up to 
20 miles per hour; as a vehicle to deliver sup- 


lies to isolated combat units. It is now being 


N PHOTO RELEASED RECENTLY BY THE U. S 


NAVY SHOWS THE BEECHCRAFT XKDB-1 DURIN 


delivered as the XKDB-1 to the Navy as a 


target aircraft. 


Other Beech projects include research and de- 
velopment work on launching and recovery 
systems for missiles, drones, and manned aircraft; 
engineering test programs on aircraft emergency 
escape systems; and classified projects in the 
advanced fields of aerodynamics, cryogenics, 


thermodynamics, and aircraft range extension. 


To put Beechcraft’s capabilities to work to solve 
your research, development or production prob- 
lems, telephone or write the Contract Adminis- 


tration Division today. 


“se. echcraft 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION « WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


Beech B wilds: 
FEBRUARY 10, 1958 


> A RECENT EVALUATION. 


U S Navy 7-34 * USAF T-34 * US Army l-23 + Bonanza + Travel Air * Twin-Bonanza * Super 18 Executive Transport 
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MORE THAN HALF AN ACRE of 
computers in this laboratory 
provide answers at lightning 
speed for Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft engineers. Included 
are four advanced IBM 704 
machines. Each has some 30 
satellite units. 
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Engineers at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft have 
many matchless tools and facilities to call 
upon. One of them is the Computation Lab, 
the largest industrial installation of new elec- 
tronic data processing equipment in the 
United States. 


In an air-conditioned building at United 
Aircraft’s Research Department, four giant 
IBM 704 computers, and other data proc- 
essors, are now in full operation. They com- 
press years of engineering effort into hours. 
Each 704, for example, is capable of perform- 
ing about 2 million calculations a minute. 


With these advanced calculators, it is possi- 
ble accurately to predict performance of a 
complete engine through the whole range of 


COMPUTATION LAB 


... A Matchless Tool to Advance the Engine Building Art 


operating conditions. Theoretical engines, too, 
can be tested mathematically, to provide 
knowledge practically unobtainable without 
computers. For more advanced problems, com- 
puters perhaps 100 times faster than the 704 
are being developed. 


Electronic computers had a major part in 
the design and development of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft’s widely used J-57, and 
the J-75, most powerful jet engine in volume 
production. The electronic marvels of the 
Computation Lab, and many other advanced 
engineering facilities, will be even more im- 
portant in future years in the design, develop- 
ment and production of the world’s best 
aircraft power plants . . . in whatever form 
they take. 





P&WA J-75, shown above, is the first engine to have guaranteed altitude operating performance. It 
owes much of its design superiority to the work of electronic computers. 





Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT OPERATIONS—East Hartford 
Major Branch Plants—Meriden, North Haven, Southington 


FLORIDA OPERATIONS—West Palm Beach 
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yond missile range. 


§ 


IT'S uSED FoR VENTILATION. .. de-fogging 
... de-icing ... cooling electronics . . . it is used 
on aircraft, in electronic equipment and on 
missiles. 


17 1$ UGHT... fans weigh from 10 ounces to 
50 pounds... made of magnesium and aluminum 
alloys. 


IT (S$ COMPACT. .. three major parts make up 
simple design . . . mounts inside the duct .. . as 
part of the duct. No frills. 







Tif EFRIGENT... careful design exceeds 
Army-Navy specs... efficiency ratings up to 86% 
. +. pressures as high as 70” WG. 


irs “STANDARD” ..-250 models and 1300 
designs ready. Ratings from 20 CFM to 6000 


CFM. 

IT/S USED BY TAESE COMPANIES... 
Boeing, Douglas, Fairchild, GE, Grumman, 
Hallicrafters, Lear, Lockheed, Martin, Motorola, 
North American, RCA, Raytheon, Sylvania, Ver- 
tol, Western Electric, Westinghouse. 


IT ss MADE By Jol MAN dRASTU/ Rung ComPAny, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


JO ¥ --- EQUIPMENT FOR AVIATION...FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


Write for FREE 


Bulletin 197-8A 
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WITH GUIDED MISSILES, earth 
satellites and projected trips to the 
moon occupying most of the front 
pages of our newspapers these days, it 
was perhaps inevitable that the public 
would leap to the conclusion that the 
manned airplane is already obsolete. 
Regrettably, a perusal of the new 
budget indicates that some sections of 
the Administration have drawn the 
same conclusion. 

No one questions the importance 
of building a strong arsenal of guided 
weapons, particularly those of the long- 
range offensive variety. There is, how- 
ever, considerable question as to the 
advisability of building such a force to 
the exclusion of all else. 

The missile, in its current and 
projected degree of “sophistication,” is 
not a weapon that can wage and win 
a war unassisted, despite all the yam- 








mer about push-button warfare. It is, 
and it will be for a long time, a 
complementary weapon that must be 
backed by a force of manned aircraft. 
Yet the current policy of balance-the- 
budget-at-all-costs envisions building a 
missile force to the detriment of 
manned bombers and interceptors, a 
policy that could lead us down a 
primrose path similar to the one we 
have just trod, when we smugly and 
complacently permitted the Soviets to 
move ahead of us in missile develop- 
ment 


rom time to time our air leaders 


have nade statements to the effect that 
the a plane will be with us for a long 
time, but they have talked in vague 
gener:lities which weakened their 
opinions and produced instead a sus- 
picios: that they are trying to hang on 
to “ohsolete” aircraft for reasons of 
tradition, sentiment or downright em- 


pire  uilding. 
ich is not at all the case. There 
are d-finite reasons why we still need 


mann d aircraft, tactical considerations 
of wiich the layman or the casual 
Student might not be aware. Moreover, 
these considerations have nothing to 
do wth the state of the missile art. 
Even when our IRBMs and ICBMs 
*AMERICAN AVIATION contributing editor. 
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have achieved a high degree of reli- 
ability, a date still some time off de- 
spite the predictions of early “opera- 
tional” status, the need for manned 
aircraft will continue. 

Missiles have certain advantages 
over airplanes, chiefly their vastly 
superior speeds and altitudes, which 
makes interception extremely difficult. 
They have disadvantages, too. They 
lack vision and discretion, factors 
which still play an important part in 
aerial warfare. 

To understand the continuing need 
for aircraft, it is necessary to consider 
each of the three main areas of air 
warfare—air defense, tactical air and 
strategic bombardment—separately. 

In the air defense field missiles 
have already made their greatest in- 
roads. There is the anti-aircraft missile 


Case for manned aircraft. . . 
Far from being obsolete, bombers, interceptors and human brains 
will remain vital ingredients of U.S. airpower 


by James J. Haggerty, Jr.* 


—Nike-Ajax, Nike-Hercules, Hawk— 
which, however, has limited range and 
is useful only against bombers, which 
already have penetrated the outlying 
defenses. There is the pilotless inter- 
ceptor—Bomarc—which represents an 
important advance in that it requires 
less warning time because of its quick 
“response” and can move out to meet 
the threat instead of waiting for it. 
However, it must be fired from a fixed 
position, unlike manned interceptors 
which can hop from base to base as 
the changing battle situation dictates. 

Bomarc fits into the defense 
pattern in what might be called the 
intermediate line. But there is still a 
need for the long-range, high-perform- 
ance interceptor which makes first con- 
tact with the enemy at the extremities 
of the radar warning system, well be- 





Manned aircraft needed in space flight, says Gen. Sessums 


Countering the belief held in some 
quarters that manned aircraft are be- 
coming obsolete, Maj. Gen. John W. 
Sessums, Jr., USAF, vice commander 
of the Air Research and Development 
Command, told an Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences meeting that “the 
guided missile in combination with 
manned weapon systems in use today 
and planned for the future will pro- 
vide integrated and flexible airpower of 
even greater strength (than we have 
now) . . . and will carry us into the 
era of space flight.” 

Gen. Sessums called today’s ballis- 
tic missile program “our springboard 
into space.” He added that we must 
develop the capability of space control 
just as we developed the capability of 
air control. In an aside, he said he was 
“embarrassed” that intruding vehicles 
(Sputniks I and ID are invading our 
sovereignty and that we do not have 
the military capability of doing any- 
thing about it. 

Man, however, is definitely in the 
picture with the hypersonic bomber 
which Sessums sees being launched as 
a ballistic missile and put into orbit. 
After completing its mission, it would 


glide back to home base. The next step 
would be the satellite, either manned 
or unmanned, which would be an orbit- 
ing reconnaissance vehicle or “police 
station.” 

Finally, space vehicles operating 
free of earth and capable of moon 
flights would have to be added to our 
military arsenal, according to the gen- 
eral. 

Sessums cited the Millstone Hill, 
Mass. radar installation as being typical 
of the equipment needed to acquire 
data for locating an enemy missile and 
predicting its trajectory. A counter- 
missile, which would do the job of in- 
terception, would have its task com- 
pounded if the enemy used the boost- 
glide concept, he said. 

To shoot down a satellite, man 
would have to be in the picture to sub- 
stitute for electronics complexity, at 
least in the present state of the art. 
The general described the manned in- 
terceptor as one following a high-alti- 
tude undulating path, which would per- 
mit the pilot to exceed orbital velocity 
and still not escape the earth’s gravita- 
tional field. 
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yond missile range. 

There is also a need for visual 
identification of the size of the enemy 
force and the type of bomber. It is 
unreasonable to assume, within budget 
limits, a complete network of fixed 
missile bases with overlapping range 
circles all over the North American 
continent, so the early contact job will 
fall to manned fighters, for a long time. 

Against an incoming ICBM, the 
interceptor, of course, is of little use. 
Until a successful anti-missile missile 
is developed, there will be no defense 
against such weapons other than the 
threat of retaliation. However, unless 
the Soviet general staff is completely 
incompetent, it does not plan to wage 
a war solely with missiles. For reasons 
which will be demonstrated later, 
ICBMs would be followed by a wave 
of manned bombers and therein lies 
the need for manned interceptors. Now 
in the planning stage are highly ad- 
vanced interceptors for service intro- 
duction as late as 1970. 

Tactical missiles limited 

In the field of tactical operations, 
the case for manned aircraft is even 
stronger. Tactical missiles like Matador 
and Corporal have been in service for 
some time, but their use in a fluid 
battlefield is limited. At the outbreak 
of any conflict, a wave of such weapons 
would immediately be launched at fixed 
targets, spots selected in advance. As 
the battle progressed, however, tactical 
missiles would become less useful. En- 
emy troops, armored equipment and 
supply lines would be constantly on the 
move. The battle situation might vary 
from hour to hour. 

This is where human vision and 
intelligence become invaluable. Recon- 
naissance aircraft must go out and find 
the enemy and evaluate the situation. 
When they do, there is little point in 
turning over the job of destruction to 
a missile. The planes might as well do 
it while they are on the scene. 

The Air Force has armed recon- 
naissance planes equipped to do so 
with either bombs or smaller, air- 
launched missiles. There will be avail- 
able unmanned reconnaissance vehicles, 
but, again, they cannot be provided 
with the ability to make a decision. 

Missiles, depending as they do on 
the “black box” or guidance system, do 
not have “pickle barrel” accuracy. Nor 
are they likely to in the current gener- 
ation of developments, so their use is 
primarily for targets that call for a big 
warhead. To use an analogy from an- 
other war, you don’t use a blockbuster 
to knock out a pill box. 

Similarly, you don’t use a _ hy- 
drogen warhead to knock out a small 
troop concentration; such “surplus de- 
struction” might serve to impede the 
movements of friendly forces. A fast, 
expertly-guided manned fighter-bomber 
with a “low yield” weapon and pin- 
point precision can do the job much 
more effectively. 

Finally, even when a missile hits 
a target, it cannot report back “mission 
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accomplished.” In tactical warfare, it 
is vital that the commander know the 
extent of destruction of the enemy 
targets. The unmanned reconnaissance 
vehicle can help in this job, but it is 
a supplement to, rather than a replace- 
ment for, the manned reconnaissance 
fighter, which is still the important tool 
in this area and will be for the fore- 
seeable future. 

In the field of strategic warfare, 
missiles eventually will take over a 
good portion of the job, but their in- 
troduction to service will be gradual. 
There is a tendency today to assign 
the tag “operational status” to a missile 
that has completed a few successful 
test flights. This is a political move de- 
signed to credit us with more missile 
strength than we actually have. To be- 
come a member of the shooting arsenal, 
a missile must demonstrate complete 
reliability, it must be available in num- 
bers and it must be backed by thor- 
oughly trained personnel and a com- 
pletely developed system of ground 
handling and launching apparatus. 

The dates at which our long-range 
missiles will achieve this status are con- 
siderably farther removed than the op- 
timistic statements being fed the na- 
tion’s press and the poor, thoroughly 
confused taxpayer. 

Even when that status is achieved, 
air planners cannot see a war fought 
solely with unmanned guided weapons. 


IRBMs, ICBMs less accurate 


By virtue of the longer distance it 
has to travel, the IRBM or ICBM is 
less accurate than its tactical counter- 
part. This is not to say that it will not 
be effective, but it will be effective only 
against targets where an error of sev- 
eral miles in impact point will still be 
terribly damaging; targets like a large 
city or a big industrial complex. Com- 
plete destruction of all such targets 
would not necessarily mean the end of 
the war. A war is over only when the 
enemy's ability to retaliate has been 
negated. 

Military strategists use the term 
“hard target” to denote smaller, but 
still very important, installations where 
extreme accuracy is required to ac- 
complish their obliteration. An example 
might be an underground atomic bomb 
stockpile. Here the air commander 
would probably use the combination 
of manned bomber plus an air-to-sur- 
face missile, like Rascal or similar 
weapons under development. This com- 
bination provides infinitely greater ac- 
curacy than the long-range missile 
which must fly thousands of miles with- 
out human control. It is a combination 
that shows a great deal of promise, 
because it decreases the vulnerability 
of the manned airplane by permitting 
it to stay outside the range of enemy 
missile defenses and it increases the 
accuracy of the missile by using man’s 
brain instead of the “black box” for 
navigation over almost all of the voy- 
age from base to target. 

It goes without saying that the 
system’s future depends largely upon 





continued development of its major 
component—the manned carrier. 

There is another type of target, 
one whose precise location is unknown. 
Let’s take that same atomic stockpile 
and assume that military intelligence, 
through compilation of underground 
reports or other methods, knows its 
general area and can provide landmarks 
for its identification but has been un- 
able to pinpoint its exact coordinates, 
A missile, however accurate, can fly 
only to a set of coordinates and if the 
target is elsewhere you have wasted a 
valuable piece of equipment and the 
target is undamaged. 

A manned bomber can fly to the 
approximate area and identify the target 
visually. Here we would use the “old- 
fashioned” supersonic bomber with an 
atomic bomb. The recent contract to 
North American Aviation for develop- 
ment of the WS-110A chemical bomber 
shows that the air staff, at least, is 
aware of the importance of this type 
of operation. 

Finally, as in tactical warfare, 
there is strategic reconnaissance. You 
don’t just let loose a barrage of nu- 
clear missiles and assume the war is 
over. The commander must know how 
many targets he has eliminated and 
what is left. This is a job for human 
intelligence. 

Thus, in long-range offensive war- 
fare, we would see an initial wave of 
hydrogen-warheaded missile attack, fol- 
lowed by manned bombers equipped 
with missiles or bombs or whatever 
yield their targets might require, each 
with a specific and unduplicated as- 
signment. It follows that the enemy 
would use the same approach, which 
brings us back to the need for manned 
aircraft in the air defense effort. 


Missiles with intelligence? 


The next generation of missiles— 
a completely new breed, not just im- 
provements of existing types—may pos- 
sess the degree of intelligence that will 
permit phasing out of manned air- 
craft. When—or if—that generation will 
come, no one can now predict. 

It is equally conceivable that the 
missile itself, far from being an ulti- 
mate weapon, may only be an interim 
weapon. It represents a compromise in 
which human intelligence is sacrificed 
for performance values currently be- 
yond human tolerances. But continued 
development may, and probably will, 
put man back in the missile, in rocket 
bombers, airborne medium-range mis- 
sile carriers, or space craft. That's for 
tomorrow, but for today and a great 
many tomorrows, we still need, and in 
numbers, that old-fashioned kiunker 
the public has already mentally wiped 
out—the manned combat airplane. 

Nikita Khrushchev, basking in the 
glow of his Sputniki success, said Te 
cently: “Now the manned bombers caf 
be put in museums.” This probably 
pained his more knowledgeable al 
commanders, but we can only hope that 
he follows up his own suggestion. 
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Marines need VTOL now, says BuAer design chief 


NAVY is definitely interested in ver- 
tical takeoff and landing aircraft for 
Marine use now, and eventually for 
other branches of the service, Hugo G. 
Sheridan, head of airplane design sec- 
tion, research division of BuAer, says. 

In the overall picture, he told the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
there are three areas of Navy interest 
in VTOL-STOL designs: operation from 
land masses, open seas, and carriers 
and other ships. 

In the case of land-mass operation, 
he said the major problems are those 
of rough terrain and natural obstacles. 
For open-sea operation, Navy is con- 
cerned about rough-water effects on the 
aircraft. And for carrier operation, 
launching and recovery problems are 
critical. 

Sheridan, who delivered one of the 
principal papers at the IAS sessions— 
which also showed high interest in 
high-speed aircraft instrumentation and 
space medicine—defined VTOL as the 
ability to take off and land with zero 
ground roll and clear a 50-ft. obstacle 
at 50 ft., STOL the ability to clear a 
50-ft. obstacle at less than 500 ft. 

He said the Marine Corps governs 
thinking for land-mass operations. Ulti- 
mate goal, he added, is “complete 
level-attitude VTOL capability in the 
fields of assault transport, observation 
and ground support fighter and attack.” 
The argument for a VTOL here is that 
such a craft can become an STOL 
when overloaded, but that the reverse 
is not true. 

For open-sea operation, particu- 
larly for antisubmarine warfare, an 
all-weather open-ocean seaplane with 
STOL characteristics is preferred to 
VTOL. According to Sheridan, if the 
sea is calm, there is no harm taking 
off and landing in the normal manner; 
while if the sea is rough, a wind exists 
and it would be desirable to have some 
forward speed with respect to the wind. 

For a sea-state 5 (20-knot wind, 
wave lengths between 350 and 550 
feet), the speaker said that the ideal 
seaplane would have a takeoff distance 
under 350 ft., but that distances up to 
550 ft. would probably be acceptable. 

Extremely valuable to shipboard 
operation are the all-weather capabili- 
ties of VTOL-STOL aircraft. And al- 
tho.zh VTOL types are preferred, 
She: dan said they bring up difficult 
han ‘ling problems and the need for 
larg clear areas for men and aircraft, 
whi h must avoid the takeoff-and-land- 
ing blast effects. To lessen this prob- 
lem he proposed that VTOLs be 
lau ched from over-the-side racks. 

Sheridan reported briefly on an 
NACA development called a “ground 
effect flight vehicle.” He said that this 
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aircraft depends entirely on the aug- 
menting lift received by discharging a 
jet stream through an annular nozzle 
flying close to the ground. Although 
the concept is still young, he saw such 
an aircraft being used as a cargo or 
personnel carrier, which would not be 
dependent on roadbeds or stymied by 
water areas. 

While Sheridan was thinking of 
VTOL-STOL aircraft chiefly in terms 
of winged models—deflected slipstream, 
tilt-wing, and tilting ducted propeller— 
A. M. Lippisch of Collins Radio told 
Institute engineers that a wingless 
VTOL aircraft has performance far 
superior to that of conventional VTOLs 
if the cruising speed is above 400 mph. 

Basing his conclusions on theoreti- 
cal studies plus free-flight and control- 
led model work, Lippisch said that the 
wingless VTOL has lower structural 
weight than its competitors, simpler 
construction and lower cost, larger ra- 
tio of gross weight to weight empty, 
higher maximum speed and better range. 

The bases of the Air Force’s in- 
strument development program, which 
was organized three years ago to give 
a better degree of order to weapon- 
system cockpits, were reviewed by Brig. 
Gen. Marvin C. Demler, deputy com- 
mander for research and development, 
Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

He stressed the need for creative 
thinking in the instrument field, but 
added that it must be along the pro- 
gram’s lines, which he outlined: 

(1) The Air Force must be able to 
live with the manufacturer’s product. 
It must make maximum use of a pilot’s 
experience with a minimum of mental 
“erasing” required. 

(2) The program has no “ultimate” 
goal. Any design built with such a 
goal in mind would look ludicrous in a 
few years—often within the lead time 


by William Beller 


needed to develop the item. 

(3) The need is to optimize weap- 
ons, not the “man and the machine.” 
The design that is easiest for the pilot 
is not necessarily the desired one, 
which, in turn, is one the pilot can use 
effectively with complete reliability. 

(4) The term “whole panel” refers 
to design philosophy for units of the 
panel and to the conveying of intelli- 
gence by the completed panel, not to 
its literal construction. 

(5) Reasonable standardization 
must be had, but must not be a stum- 
bling block. 

(6) The Air Force must flight-test 
the product before it is bought. 

Some physiological effects of high- 
speed flight were brought out in a 
joint paper by Capt. Julian E. Ward, 
USAF (MC), Dr. Siegfried J. Gerathe- 
wohl and Lt. Col. George R. Stein- 
kamp, USAF (MC). They stressed the 
fact that man’s sense organs are not 
designed to function at hypersonic 
speeds. Based on this, they concluded 
that little or no dependence should be 
placed upon pilots for direct alterations 
of flight profiles during periods of ex- 
treme speeds 

Thus, hypersonic craft must be 
“flown” by some non-human mecha- 
nisms. The authors also confirmed the 
findings that prolonged weightless peri- 
ods have thrown up no major ob- 
stacles to piloted space flight. 

Major Charles A. Berry, USAF 
(MC) pointed out in another paper that 
the psychological problems of a man 
in space might be more formidable 
than the physiological ones. One in- 
stance given was that of extreme lone- 
liness a subject experienced after a 24- 
hour stay in a space-cabin simulator, 
though it was ground-based. 

Berry said that the only solution is 
one where the pilot’s microclimate is 
totally controlled. 
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: PROBLEM sue msswe reuasiury 


PROTECTION OF FUEL CONTROL 


a VIBRATION “ SHOCK EQUIPMENT from destructive vibra- 
AND COOLING tion and shock in high temperature 


propulsion section of IRBM missiles. 


























ENGINEERED MOUNTING SYSTEM a 
MODEL 1322: 


Robinson Model 1322 is a center-of-gravity 
all-metal mounting. Providing consistent per- 
formance regardiess of high or low tempera- 
ture extremes, this design incorporates highly 
damped Met-L-Fiex resilient elements. All- 
attitude, multi-directional protection is assured. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. Ventilation screens at top and bottom of 
mounting enclosure allow the flow of cooling 
air, thereby extending the range of environ- 
mental protection. 





2. Versatile mounting design facilitates adap- 
tation to a wide range of components of varying 





dimensions. 

PERFORMANCE: 
Model 1322 protects against the rugged en- 

vironment in the propulsion section of large 

rocket-type missiles. Vibration, shock and ac- , 


celeration forces are controlied by the mount- 
ing system through a careful combination of 
spring rate and damping design characteristics. 
Natural frequency of model shown is 16 c.p.s. 
for an impressed excursion of .OGO ins. and 
equipment weight of 8 Ibs. 


RESULT: 

Adequate protection provided and reliability 
accomplished for vital elements of fuel contro! 
equipment through a light-weight standardized 
mounting system design. (Approximately six (6) 
systems installed in each Jupiter missile.) 


~ 
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MODEL 1322 FOR REDSTONE AND JUPITER MISSILES 








developed and produced in quantity for Redstone 


| Arsenal and Chrysler Corporation. R 0 K N S 1 \ 


AVIATION, INC. 


Teterboro, New Jersey 
West Coast Engineering Office, Santa Monica, California 










ROBINSON CONTROL IS RELIABILITY CONTROL 
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Loran 1s winning acceptance as navigation system 


LORAN AIR NAVIGATION appears 
to have won a new lease on life. 

Modernized equipment, made avail- 
able by Edo Corp., and increased 
tempo of ground station improvements 
seem to be setting the pattern for 
Loran. 

Operated in the U.S. by the Coast 
Guard since its development during 
World War II, Loran in 1955 appeared 
to be dying as far as airlines were con- 
cerned. Although transports on long 
overwater flights often carried Loran 
receivers, the equipment was cumber- 
some war surplus APN-9 type and 
difficult to use. 

Loran has been the most widely 
used and practically the only long- 
range navigation system available. 
Hopes for a better system “just around 
the corner” have plagued international 
carrier planning. 

Many long-range navigation 
system proposals, backed by some in- 
dustrial firms and some branches of the 
military, have appeared in the past two 
years. Among these were: CYTAC, 
Dectra, Navarho, Navarho-H, Navarho- 
HH, Navarho-rho, Omega, Radio-Web. 

Edo Corp. accepted the challenge 
and has produced a smaller, lighter 
Model 345 airborne Loran for airline 
use. Evidence of strong airline interest 
is indicated in Edo’s report on its cur- 
rent sales picture. 

Since announcement of the new 
Loran equipment, firm orders totaling 


100 units have been received from 
BOAC, Cubana, Pan American and 
Qantas. In addition, nine other foreign 


carriers have expressed intention of 
fitting Loran. Bristol, Boeing, Douglas 
and | ockheed have told Edo they will 
instal! Loran in their jet and turbo- 
prop ';ansports. 

yn-firm commitments total 200 


units 
Covers vast area 

ran coverage spreads from 
Alask. down the West Coast of the 


U.S., astward from the Philippine Is- 


lands over the Pacific and westward 
to the !sland of Sumatra. In the North 
Atlan = region it extends from Nor- 


way ‘+r the Atlantic Ocean. On the 
East oast of the U.S. full coverage 


to th Caribbéan is provided. 
entially all major North Atlantic 
and F -ific airlines routes are provided 


With | sran signal coverage during night 
perio’ . During the day, gaps in the 
cover ce exist because of poor sky- 


wave ~opagation. 
Recently a new station was in- 
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ELECTRONICS 


by Henry P. Steier 
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PRODUCTION VERSION of Edo’s Model 345 Loran receiver with remotely tuned 


receiver. New Loran “B” and “C’ 


stalled on tiny Johnson Island in the 
Pacific Ocean south of Hawaii. Accord- 
ing to the Coast Guard this installation 
closed the only gap in Loran coverage 
between San Francisco and Tokyo for 
night use. 

The Coast Guard has money for 
15 additional Loran stations. Main ex- 
pansion will be in the Caribbean area, 
where the next stations will be built. 

A Coast Guard study showed that 
all major foreign and U.S. airlines, with 
one exception, carry Loran on flights 
over the North Atlantic. TWA does 
not carry such equipment. A Coast 
Guard spokesman told AMERICAN 
AVIATION, “TWA argues they have to 
carry a navigator and he ought to earn 
his money.” 

Together with increased user ac- 
ceptance of the existing Loran “A” 
system, there is reason to believe Loran 
may gain further strength through de- 
velopment of Loran “B” and “C” 
systems. 

Loran “A” operates in the 1,800- 
2,000 kilocycle band and has a range 
of about 800 nautical miles during the 
day and 1,400 at night. It operates by 
sending out short rf pulses from a pair 
of stations. Difference in time of arrival 
at the receiver is measured on a Loran 
cathode-ray tube indicator. 

Time difference is used to deter- 
mine from tables or charts a line of 
position. Signals from two or more 
pairs of stations are used to determine 
a Loran fix. 

Ability to separate ground and sky 
wave components of a signal is an im- 
portant feature of Loran. During the 
day, ground wave can be used and at 
night the sky wave is usable. Accuracy 
at night is about 5 miles. In day it is 


Systems are being developed by Coast Guard. 


1.5 miles. 

Loran “C” is now under develop- 
ment by the Coast Guard. Basically it 
is the general navigation portion of the 
CYTAC system developed by Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. for the Air Force. It 
operates in the 90-110 kilocycle band. 

Course positioning, sky-wave reso- 
lution and cycle identification are done 
by matching pulses. Precision fixes are 
obtained by phase comparison of the 
rf cycles. One big argument against 
the Decca continuous wave phase com- 
parison system. is its range, which is 
limited to about 240 miles because of 
sky-wave contamination and possibility 
of lane-identification loss if the signal 
goes out temporarily. 

Loran “C” is being evaluated on 
the basis that it combines the best fea- 
tures of Loran and Decca. Phase com- 
parison of the rf cycles gives fix high 
accuracy. Pulse techniques eliminate 
sky-wave contamination and permit use 
over greater distances. Also lane-identi- 
fication is not needed. 

Expected range of Loran “C” is 
more than 1,500 miles for a low-pow- 
ered station. Accuracy is expected to 
be much better than Loran “A.” 

The Coast Guard is now operating 
three Loran “C” stations along the U.S. 
East Coast. Data collected is being eval- 
uated by Jansky and Bailey, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

The “C” system requires a dif- 
ferent receiver than “A” but is com- 
patible with development of a receiver 
that might use “A” or “C” type signals. 
The receiver would not, however, par- 
take of the much greater accuracy pos- 
sible with Loran “C.” 

A Loran “B” system is also under 
development by the Coast Guard. Ac- 
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MODEL of Edo 
Corp.’s modernized Loran equipment in- 
stalled in a Pan American Stratocruiser. 


PRE-PRODUCTION 


cording to the Coast Guard it works 
by matching phase cycles in the rf sig- 
nal envelope as with Loran “C” but 
operates on Loran “A” frequencies. 
System is believed to have some mili- 
tary application. 

Coast Guard argues that any 
comparison between the Dectra system 
now undergoing evaluation in the 
North Atlantic between Great Britain 
and Nova Scotia and Loran must 
realize Dectra is for use on a given 
route, while Loran gives coverage over 
a wider area. 

Together with increased Loran 
implementation, improvements to the 
station system are being made which 
should increase system reliability and 
decrease operating costs. 


Stations can now be automat ally 
operated and require far less personnel 
for monitoring performance. Correct 
signal timing, or synchronization, is im- 
portant to accuracy of position fixing. 
New automatic equipment instead of 
operators can maintain this accuracy. 

The Model 345 Loran has a con- 
trol box and a 3-inch cathode-ray tube 
indicator for cockpit mounting. Unlike 
World War II vintage equipment it can 
be easily operated by the pilot. 

Mounted remotely in the radio 
rack is long % ATR receiver. Total 
weight of the system is 26 Ibs. It has 
less than half the number of electron 
tubes previously used. 

A basic problem with old equip- 
ment was taking signal readings. This 
required 10-12 steps. The new equip- 
ment reduces this to five steps. Use of 
new decade counter tubes for positive 
and accurate time base measurement 
provides a fail-safe characteristic, ac- 
cording to Edo. 

Widespread adoption of the new 
equipment seems to insure long life for 
Loran in airline use unless self-con- 
tained nav-aids can do the job. 

Last year Aeronautical Radio 
Inc.’s Airlines Electronics Engineering 
Committee noted that “the requirement 
for Loran may decrease if the reli- 
ability, accuracy and mutual checking 
properties of self-contained systems are 
acceptable.” 
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“Tall Tom” electronic counter. 
measures reconnaissance system AN/ 
ALD-3 for USAF will be developed by 
Hoffman Laboratories Division under 
an $11-million contract just awarded, 
Sharing work as sub-contractors are: 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc.; 
Filtron Co., Inc.; Lockheed Aircraft 
Services, Inc.; Olympic Radio and Tele- 
vision, div. Siegler Corp.; Radiation, 
Inc.; Sanders Associates, Inc.; Stanford 
Research Institute. System will detect, 
record, examine enemy radio transmis- 
sions. It uses a computer to process 
data. 

Expanding countermeasures actiy- 
ity will be handled by Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. in a new 50,000-sq.-ft. 
facility to be built at its present Moun- 
tain View, Calif. location. New build- 
ing will house the reconnaissance sys- 
tems laboratory and administrative 
work. 

Integrated countermeasures pack- 
age for B-52s being developed by 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. and Boeing Air- 
plane Co. is said to contain “new 
tricks.” Completely automatic, it incor- 
porates active and passive devices. 
Parts of the system can be used for 
smaller aircraft. Multimillion dollar con- 
tract is the first such to award system 
management responsibility in aviation 
electronics subsystem area. 





“JOHNNY-ON-THE-SPOT” 


Ready, willing and able to meet the 
needs of the aviation industry— 
that’s “Johnny-On-The-Spot,” 
Air Associates’ new trade figure. 


Johnny is a visual representation 
of the alert, dependable service 
for which Air Associates is 
famous from coast to coast. He’s 
your assurance that Air Associ- 
ates’ complete stock of parts and 
supplies — the most extensive in 
the industry —is always at your 
disposal, at prices made possible 
by volume purchasing. 





A division of Electronic Communications, Inc. 
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Serving the Nation in Aviation 


There are Air Associates branches at: 


Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Teterboro, N. J. 


Glendale, Calif. 


Miami, Fla. 
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: ‘The exciting 500 mph Catovelle— 
_ the only twin turbojet airliner 
flying in the free world today. 
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THE ONLY OIL APPROVED FOR THE 
WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED TURBINE AIRLINERS! 
ESSO AVIATION TURBO OIL 35 


ticipating by many years the need for anentirelynew £SSO AVIATION TURBO OIL 35—the one engine oil for these 
; modern aircraft of today and tomorrow: 


tic lubricant, Esso researchers, working in close 





ociation with the British Ministry of Supply and en- POWERED BY 
> designers and builders, produced Esso Aviation Vickers Viscount Rolls-Royce Dart 
rbo O 1 35—a synthetic oil that met and exceeded Sud-Aviation Caravelle Rolls-Royce Avon 
stringent lubrication requirements of turboprop and Bristol Britannia 300 Series Bristol Proteus 755 
P Fokker /Fairchild F-27 Rolls-Royce Dart 
bojet engines. DeHavilland Comet IV Rolls-Royce Avon 
Jevelopment of this product is a typical example Boeing 707* Rolls-Royce Conway 
f Esso’s continuing leadership in turbojet lubrication. Douglas DC-8* Rolls-Royce Conway 
3 OUT OF EVERY 10 OF THE WORLD’S INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES USE mn — 
sso Aviation Turbo Oil 15, a lighter viscosity grade, is recommended by Pratt & AVIATION PRODUCTS 


itney Aircraft for the JT-3 and JT-4 engine models which have been: selected by many 
lines to power their 707 and DC-8 aircraft. 
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LOCKHEED 
ELECTRA... 


= : 
the only practical, -LOCKHEED Al 
oy, ff 
economically sound 4 
air transportation eer ae = eal 
sé <— j . . 
machine for ‘‘short- ie. ae) 


to-medium haul” air- 





line routes! 


“SHORT-TO-MEDIUM HAUL”—WHAT IS IT? 


Route patterns divide into “long-haul}’ “medium-haul?’ and “short-haul”... each with different 
characteristics...each requiring a specialized air transport to fit its needs. Short and long- 
haul characteristics and the kind of machine needed are most clearly defined. Medium-haul 
is between the two, and is less clearly definable. 





ROUTE DEFINITION 
(1) LONG-HAUL...a pattern of 


long, non-stop flights between big cities 
with big airports—generating heavy traffic. 


- 

-— 

~<a" sso" 
-— 


———— 


~~ 


(2) SHORT-TO-MEDIUM 
HAUL... involves a varied pattern with 
many intermediate stops—with lower flying 
altitude for shorter periods—and between 
large, medium and small cities...some with 
small airports and with traffic varying from 
very heavy to very thin. 


-_——- 


TRANSPORT REQUIREMENT 


(1) Requires the large turbo-jet powered 
airplane, flying at high cruise speeds and 
high altitudes for long periods. 


(2) Requires a highly specialized, flexibie 
machine of just the right size and carefu:'y 
tailored to fit “short-to-medium” h: 
needs. Emphasis must be on econom 
since airline unit operating costs are inh 
ently higher in this area. 


Since 35% to 65% of air traffio travels on “short-to-medium” haul routes, 
profit or loss on this portion of the system determines airline financial success. 
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LOCKHEED 
ELECTRA... 


The Electra is the only practical air trans- 
port in the market or under development, 
explicitly designed from the very start to 
fit the particular functional needs of “short- 

to-medium haul” It was designed and 

— by the greatest team in aviation 
istory : 


Aircraft... by Lockheed (california Div.) 
Power... by General Motors (anison Div.) 
Airline functional counsel by: 
American Airlines 
Eastern Airlines 
(among the largest, most profitable 
rlines in the world in “short-to- 


‘dium haul” field.) 


Sponsorship by: 
A eronaves de Mexico 
nerican Airlines 
sett/ANA of Australia 
iniff Airways 
thay-Pacific Airways 
tern Air Lines 
‘uda Indonesian Airways 
M Royal Dutch Airlines 
ional Airlines Le 
\—Pacific Southwest Airlines 
stern Air Lines 
| of 144 Electras on order— 
er $300,000,000) 
ITSTANDING TEAM, by employ- 
.ost advanced aircraft and turbine 
chnology in the proper combina- 
he required job in the turbine age, 
d and produced the Electra. 
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RESULTS THAT SOLVE THE 
SHORT-TO-MEDIUM HAUL 
PROBLEM FOR 7ODAY AND TOMORROW 


Realistic economics: 
Profitability under today’s and tomor- 
row’s operating conditions. 


NO UNKNOWNS! 


Dependable Passenger Appeal: 


Quiet, vibration free. Shortest elapsed 
trip time and most frequent schedules 
with all weather dependability. 


NOT JUST .NOVELTY APPEAL! 


Practical Operational Performance: 


For “many-stop” schedules under 
today’s air traffic control conditions. 


NO UNPLEASANT SURPRISES! 


Realistically Achievable: 
Highest utilization, shortest ground 
time with practical load factors on 
“many-stop” schedules. 


THE TOOL FITTED TO THE JOB! 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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AIR CONDITIONING AIR TURBINES 
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missiles. The Gas Turbine Compressor Bower Unit, pr ed air supply for pneumatic systems including missile pre- Z 
in service, supplies shaft and pneumatic, power simultame- flight de-icing, vehicle wheel drives and other linear and 
ously. DC or AC electrical current for 60, $00 or 1200 cyefes rotational actuation; and energizing of hydraulic systems. 
can be generated for missile checkout. Gas turbine power Reliability and compatibility are assured by components 
units can be started immediately and operated under all and systems now in the field. Contact the nearest Airs: pply 


extremes of weather. or Aero Engineering office for further information. 


CORPORATION 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California + Phoenix, Arizona 


THE 
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AERO ENGINEERING OFFICES: AIRSUPPLY OFFICES: 
MINEOLA * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + COLUMBUS GEVERLY HILLS + DENVER + FT. WORTH + KANSAS CITY + SAN DIEGO 
ST. LOUIS + SYRACUSE + ORLANDO SEATTLE * TULSA + WICHITA 
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PILOTS who fly business aircraft and 
companies owning them share a joint 
responsibility usually greater than that 
of any aircraft operations partnership. 

Business flying is not an operation 
whose sole management purposes are 
aircraft operations—such as airline, mil- 
itary service, personal charter work or 
student instruction. Furthermore, gov- 
ernment regulations that apply to busi- 
ness flying are not as definitive and de- 
manding. 

Requirements for safe flight oper- 
ations, however, are no less rigid in 
business flying than in any other. A 
twin-engine transport flying from Wash- 
ington to Harrisburg, Pa. requires the 
same attention to safe operations 
whether it is carrying airline passengers, 
military cargo/personnel or corporation 
executives. 

Regardless of mission, the airplane 
flies in the same air, obeys the same 
laws of aerodynamics and requires the 
same degree of piloting skills. 

Each business pilot, as a licensed 
airman, has personal responsibility in 
the performance of his duties. Also, 
the pilot who heads a company’s flight 
operations usually performs other man- 
agement functions. This dual respon- 
sibility is illustrated in organizational 
form (Figure 1). 

The personal responsibility items 
are those requiring personal attention 
of the pilot. They cannot be delegated. 
A pilot must bear them as would the 
captain of an ocean vessel. In both in- 
stances, matters of judgment that re- 
quire individual and immediate deci- 
sions are continuously faced. This re- 
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quirement, together with the experience 
resulting from decision-making, repre- 


sents an important and positive factor 
in the post-flying assignment possibili- 
ties for professional business pilots. 


Viewing both the company and 


How to pick a business aircraft pilot 


‘BUSINESS FLYING 


personal responsibilities of a top busi- 
ness pilot, it becomes obvious he is a 
key factor in the success of a business 
flight operation. 

Company responsibilities are those 
in which he will need support—finan- 
cial and otherwise—from management. 

For example, the pilot-in-charge 
may see the need for a continuous 
training program to maintain pilot pro- 
ficiency. The company, however, must 
bear the financial burden to accomplish 
it, as well as the owner-management 
responsibilities for the overall conduct 
of operations. 

Operation of one or more business 
aircraft involves basic responsibilities a 
company must recognize, accept and 
carry out. The pilot-in-charge owes it 
to his company and himself to propose 
to management a full program for 
carrying out the company responsibil- 
ities. He must then supervise the pro- 
gram adopted. 


Pilot selection 


In considering qualities to be 
weighed in pilot selection, among the 
most important are non-flying abilities. 

Basic piloting experience is an ab- 
solute requirement. The amount and 
nature of past flight experience—on 
what aircraft, under what conditions 
—must, of course, all be weighed in 
determining whether a pilot is tech- 
nically and operationally qualified. 

Qualifications must be weighed 
against the immediate job at hand. But 
a thorough search through the avenues 
available should uncover several quali- 
fied candidates. 

There may be a natural desire to 
hire the first operationally and tech- 
nically qualified pilot. If the qualifica- 
tions are expanded to include non-fly- 
ing abilities, the search will be more 
extensive and costly. 





by R. Dixon Speas and John J. Casey 


Measured in terms of the value to 
be received, however, the added time 
and effort of weighing non-flying abil- 
ities is believed well worthwhile—both 
as to immediate and long-range results. 

A progressive company recognizes 
that personnel relations ability, man- 
agement judgment and general intelli- 
gence are characteristics immediately 
required over and above the technical 
and operational demands of most pilot 
assignments. 

As to long-range company objec- 
tives, the hiring of a pilot poses ques- 
tions of future personnel stability and 
represents an additional source of man- 
agement talent. The corresponding in- 
terest of the applicant in future job 
stability and opportunity for advance- 
ment make development of non-flying 
abilities a mutual attraction for com- 
pany and pilot. 

Major reasons for emphasis on 
these abilities include: 

Stability of personnel—The ability 
of an employe to accomplish more than 
one specialized task is an important 
advantage to a company seeking per- 
sonnel stability. It is common practice 
to shift assignments within most levels 
of organization—both functionally and 
geographically—to maintain this stabil- 
ity. Fluctuating demands for flying 
services, as well as changes in flight 
status for health or other reasons, dic- 
tate that a company consider stability 
in pilot employment. 

Likewise, the pilot, thinking of his 
future and his family, requires stability 
of employment. A pilot who has strong 
non-flying abilities usually can be em- 
ployed on some other job within the 
company. 

Utility of personnel—A good pilot 
is an intelligent decision maker. His 
experience has been in a field where 
decision-making is an inherent element, 
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FIGURE 1. Personal and company responsibilities for the professional business pilot. 












continuously exercised. 

The basic abilities and training of 
a professional pilot represent an im- 
portant source of management talent. 
Several companies have selected their 
pilots for advancement to non-flying 
positions. The experience of these com- 
panies supports their practice—several 
appointments to key management posi- 
tions have proved eminently successful. 

Competence of personnel—Beyond 
the straight flight duties involved in 
business flying, some firms insist on 
non-flying abilities for best perform- 
ance. 

Take, for example, budget respon- 
sibilities for fleet operations. Often the 
pilot is the only one in the organization 
with experience to make procurement 
decisions relating to aircraft parts, ma- 
terials, modifications, radio and radar 
equipment, maintenance and other 
services. 

These decisions often involve sub- 
stantial sums, both in capital invest- 
ment and operating cost. 

Also, a business pilot often is the 
first representative to meet a guest 
being flown to a firm’s headquarters for 
business conferences. During this in- 
itial contact and later on, the pilot and 
his conduct become strong influences 
in shaping a guest’s impression of the 
probable nature of the entire company. 

Satisfaction of personnel—The 
business pilot is a new job category for 
most companies and has not always 
been considered within the framework 
of company personnel relations policy. 
Yet the same factors that cause con- 
cern for any employe’s future welfare 
also apply to the business pilot, with 
some additional considerations. 

A natural concern of the pilot is 
the possibility of losing his livelihood 
through unforeseen physical incapaci- 
ties of a nature that would be of no 
concern to someone holding a ground 
job. Knowledge that the company has 
his non-flying abilities in mind and is 
considering him for possible advanced 
positions on the ground becomes in- 





creasingly important to the pilot. It 
provides him with some feeling of job 
security. 

Before leaving the subject of pilot 
selection, it would be well to consider 
a check list for any pilot-hiring effort. 
This presents aspects of education, 
training and experience which are im- 
portant in business flying and should 
be considered in screening applicants. 

The amount of consideration to 
be given this list of qualifications will 
be determined by the nature of the 
company’s flight operations. 

Check List for Pilot Selection 

1. Technical qualifications 
(a) High school and college. 
(b) Aircraft ground school. 
(c) Aircraft flight school. 


2. Background of experience in 
detail. 

3. References—technical and 
moral. 


. Weather knowledge. 

. Aircraft maintenance back- 
ground and abilities. 

. Temperament suitability. 

. Personal impressions and con- 
geniality. 

. Business judgment. 

. Non-flying abilities by qualifi- 
cation and inclination. 
Selection of pilots for business air- 

craft must be matched by an adequate 

and continuous program of training 
and upgrading. 

Unlike airline or military opera- 
tions, there is no governmental require- 
ment for formal programs to assure 
adequate training and maintenance of 
flight proficiency of business pilots. But 
the practical need and value of such a 
program is nonetheless critical. 

A training program is the joint 
responsibility of company and pilot. A 
similar joint responsibility exists be- 
tween the airline and the airline pilot. 

One airline pilot, E. R. Watson, 
summed up the airline pilot responsi- 
bilities “. . . the carriers must bear the 
responsibility of adequately training the 
pilots and the pilots must be ready to 
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Figure 2. Future assignment possibilities in post-flying phase of a professional busi- 


ness pilot’s career. 
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accept new training and new concepts,” 
The responsibilities in business flying 
are similar. 

To the non-aviation business man, 
“training a trained man” may appear 
superfluous. In this respect, the pilot 
may need to undertake some mission- 
ary work to justify the operating cost 
of an adequate training program. 

A review of the unique needs in 
aviation—i.e., maintaining top knowl- 
edge of equipment in normal and 
emergency operations; keeping alert in 
instrument flight procedures; staying 
abreast of new operation techniques in 
a constantly developing field and mon- 
itoring new equipment for improved 
operations and higher safety standards 
—is an educational assignment in re- 
verse for the business pilot. 

This is an assignment, usually self- 
imposed, which he must take to man- 
agement policy levels if he is to have 
the facilities and services needed to 
maintain his flying at proper standards, 

Most industrial firms with business 
aircraft are of such size and stature as 
to have training programs for super- 
visory and management personnel. 

For reasons already given, non- 
aviation management training is as im- 
portant to the business pilot as it is 
to other members of a business organ- 
ization. The inclusion of pilot person- 
nel in such training provides an oppor- 
tunity for the pilot to develop his man- 
agement abilities and gives the com- 
pany a means of measuring basic man- 
agerial talents. 

Pilots themselves should develop 
interests and abilities along natural lines 
of business inclination in sales, tech- 
nical development, personnel relations 
or other management areas. 














This, together with a progressive 
program by management to recognize 
and develop non-flying abilities of 
pilots, will solve future assignment 
problems before they occur and pro 
vide a healthy personnel relationship. 

Figure 2 plots future assignment 
possibilities in the post-flying phases of 
a business pilot’s career. Achievement 
of the maximum potential requires early 
planning and careful attention. 

The business pilot has reached 4 
high standard of professional stature 0 























a relatively few years. Today’s planning = 
of business flying operations will help 
determine its ultimate value both 
the company and pilot. For 
A program well planned today for nd 
business pilot policies is one which: 
Carefully selects additions to bis f fere 
ranks. Be 
Gives thorough indoctrination ® §& j. ., 
to flight operations standard: of th ce 
company. quic| 
Imparts an understandin” of the # facty 
company’s business philosoph 2s, Po B mac} 
cies and personal opportuniti: ». abilit 
Requires vigorous mainte \ance of 
flying proficiency and provide the TI 
quired facilities and equipmen' oF P™ & be h; 
fessional services. save 
Provides full opportunit, for % 
vancement within the compan” in pos 
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ant Douglas C-133, Janitrol pneumatic valves 
itors reliably control high-pressure air. Five dif- 
lels were produced for this aircraft alone. 
/anitrol’s impressive record in aircraft pneumatics 
eering group of adequate size and experience to 
sign, or redesign the control you need. Manu- 
outinely involves extreme aircraft tolerances, 
and assembly by instrument makers, and the 
0 something new. 

trol engineering representative nearest you will 
) furnish a proposal for combining function to 
t and space on your new control. 

\ircraft Division, Surface Combustion Corpo- 
umbus 16, Ohio 
, 1958 






pneumatic controls « duct couplings & supports « heat exchangers 
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Lycoming 

kept a copter 
going nowhere... 
fast! 


Rarin’ to go—after 750 hours—Lycoming’s 
O-435-23B engine went on to power the 
new Hiller H23D Raven to a new record 
for helicopter tie-down performance. The 
Raven became the first Army copter to run 
1000 hours without an overhaul. During 
this time, its 250-hp Lycoming engine 
encountered the most severe conditions 
which can be imposed, including use of full 
power in overspeed for ten per cent 


of the test time. 


After the rigorous endurance run, Hiller 
engineers reported the Lycoming engine 
“could have run much longer’’—one more 
tribute to the versatility and dependability 


of Lycoming. 


Avco today ... Its products are integral 
parts of the American scene—at home, 


in industry, and for defense. Its divisions ar 


Lycoming—aviation, marine, industrial 
power plants . . . Crosley—electronics 
systems and aircraft structures . . . 

AK Division—kitchen equipment and 
architectural porcelain . . . New Idea and 
Ezee Flow—specialized farm equipment. 
Research and Advanced Development— 
missile and allied research . . . Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation—the WLW 
Radio and TV Group . . . Moffats, Limited 
(Canada)—commercial gas and 


heating equipment. 
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Avce Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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“AVIATION OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF 





COMFORTABLE 
TO WEAR! 
ECONOMICALLY 
PRICED! 





FOR CREW . . . No.114000 Nasal type 
mask. Constant flow, rebreathing mask; 
plastic nose piece; latex rubber bag. 
Perfect air flow from nose piece to bag 
provides free, easy breathing. Needs 
no microphonic connections. Cool and 
comfortable to use, and priced at only 
$8.25 ea. F.O.B. Kansas City. 





DISPOSABLE, PLASTIC MASKS FOR 
PASSENGERS . . . No. 114011. Gives 
comfort and appearance that passengers 
want and expect. Gives you a mask that 
requires no time consuming assembly or 
sterilizing after use. Considered the 
most comfortable disposable mask on 
the market today and priced at only 
$1.00 each. (Individually packed.) F.O.B. 
Kansas City. 


SINCE 1013 


uritan 


COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 8. MO, 


2010 GRAND AVE. 
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AERO DESIGN X-1 research aircraft with wing sections down for vertical takeoff. 


Aero Design develops slipstream VTOL 


Newest vertical takeoff and land- 


| ing projects is the privately-financed 


| mander fuselage and deflected 


Aero Design & Engineering Co. VTOL 
X-1, incorporating an Aero Com- 
slip- 
stream wing developed from NACA 


| 63-018 and 63-018A designs. 


Prototype, built by Robertson 
Aircraft Corp., a wholly-owned sub- 


| sidiary of Aero Design, is powered by 


| engines 
| Hartzell props. 


two Lycoming GSO 480 reciprocating 
turning 106-in. three-blade 


Army is evaluating the aircraft, 
which has been off the ground briefly 





in tethered flight. 

The X-1 has been structurally de- 
signed to take turboprops—probably 
the Lycoming T-53. To take advan- 
tage of jet blast, stainless steel will be 
added to the wing structure. 

Prototype is a four-place aircraft. 
built at an estimated $200,000 of com- 
pany funds. 

Fuel is carried in tanks hanging 
from wing tips. 

The wing root section was devel- 
oped from NACA’s 63-018 and the tip 
sections from NACA’s 63-018A de- 
signs. 


WITH WING folded up, X-1 presents clean configuration for horizontal flight. 









Backlog of Rohr Aircraft Corp. is 
$256,975,200, of which $128,873,300 is 
commercial business. A year ago the 
backlog was $223,648,000, of which 
34% was commercial. Increase is due 
primarily to $9,587,400 in orders re- 
ceived last month in component sales. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. ended the 
the first quarter of its fiscal year Dec. 
31 with sales totaling $20,783,988 com- 
pared with $20,244,370 for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Net earn- 


ings were $727,439, equivalent to 88¢ 
a share. Backlog was $96 million. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Tulsa Di- 
vision has received follow-on orders for 
modification overhaul of 144 B-47s. 
Contract will enable division to main- 
tain current employment. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
changed its name to Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Industries, Inc., effective Feb. 1. 
Change was announced at same time a 
new sales division, Aerol Associates, 
was created to provide application en- 
gineering and sales-service representa- 
tion on a nationwide basis. 
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THE NEW JET-PROP 
LOCAL SERVICE VISCOUNT |. 
tl 
. +. new short-sector aircraft to meet the high-frequency . 
and economy demands of local service routes. : 
. 
al 
is 
Proved Performance Built-In Passenger Appeal th 
Backed by over one million hours of world-wide oper- 27 airlines report, ‘wherever the Viscount flies, traffic al 
ating experience with over 250 Viscounts. Performance- figures rise’’—an average of 35%. Reason: jet-prop’s th 
proved Rolls-Royce jet-prop “Dart” engines are smooth, silent speed and comfort. Viscount is the sa 
unsurpassed for reliability and ease of maintenance. plane more passengers ask for k- name. Pr 
cc 
7 
re 
High-Density Capacity Low Operating Costs 

Accommodations for up to 65 passengers. Handsome As demonstrated by actual airline experience, Viscount In 
interior furnishings are exceptionally hard wearing. operational costs are lowest of all modern 4-engine fr 
Carry-on baggage racks are provided. aircraft. The new local service Viscount will be highly : 
economical even on the shortest routes. or 
isl 
m 
fil 
po 
Routing Flexibility Rugged Construction Li 
Can operate from 5000’ runways (shorter with slightly In this Viscount development special attention has eff 
reduced weight) ... can fly up to 5 short sectors with- been paid to the conditions of low-level operation. The fil 
out refueling or ground servicing. landing gear and systems operated in the landing and . 
take-off cycle are particularly rugged. z 
ha 
Jai 
At 

Fast Turn-Around Further Information. .. 
Cargo can be loaded while #4 engine is running, driving For a complete cost analysis of your specific routes by the 
generator and hydraulic pump, permitting internal an experienced Vickers engineering team, call or write Ai 
starts ...underwing fueling (in addition to overwing) Christopher Clarkson, U.S. representative, 10 Rocke- the 
... integral passenger steps hydraulically operated. feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ™ 
tar 
tar 
15 
FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN JET-PROP AIRCRAFT of 
Co 
LA! SERVICE YU to 
POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE DART ENGINES ; 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND ¢ MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS grouP FEE 
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Confusion, reluctance greet 4% fare increase 


Lack of unanimous airline acceptance could delay, complicate, 
even void, effect of Board’s ruling; general investigation drags on 


CONFUSION and uncertainty marked 
the domestic airline fare picture at 
presstime following a Civil Aeronautics 
Board announcement that carriers 
could file tariffs immediately for an 
increase of 4% plus $1 on each one- 
way ticket. 

Most carriers, although feeling the 
amount of the CAB-proposed increase 
is insufficient, jumped eagerly to get 
the higher tariffs into effect. But in the 
absence of unanimous industry action, 
the mechanics of tariff publishing, to 
say nothing of competitive considera- 
tions, prevented an immediate effective 
date. 

In fact, if the higher tariffs be- 
come effective at all, airlines felt a 
March | effective date would be opti- 
mistic. Here is the situation and the 
reasons for the confusion. 

The industry’s bid for a general 
increase in fares, ranging in amounts 
from 12% to 20%, is involved in the 
General Passenger Fare Investigation. 
There is no conceivable way, under its 
present course, the GPFI can be fin- 
ished this year. 

As an interim measure, to get im- 
mediate fare relief, individual carriers 
filed tariffs with CAB proposing tem- 
porary fare increases. Continental Air 
Lines asked a 15% boost to become 
effective Feb. 15. Trans World Airlines 
filed a “fare equalization” tariff, under 
which increases up to 7% would re- 
sult, to become effective Mar. 1. Others, 


such as Braniff, Northeast and Eastern, 
had inc:ease tariffs ready to be filed 
Jan. 27 

Americ:» still wants 15% 

Me while, what now looms as 
the key -.ove, was made by American 
Airlines ‘t filed a motion with CAB 
Suggest an expedited procedure for 
the GPI under which a decision would 
be poss by “May or June.” Simul- 
taneous! AA issued instructions to its 
tariff ag to file tariffs for an interim 
1S% f; increase. 

On riday, Jan. 24, in somewhat 
of a sur ise move, CAB met on the 
Continer | and TWA tariffs which had 
been fil The Board voted 4-1 to 
Suspend | ose tariffs. It then voted 3-1-1 
to appri on an interim basis, tariffs 
that wou i reflect an increase of 4% 
plus $1. hairman Durfee and Mem- 
FEBRUARY {0, 1958 


bers Denny and Hector formed the 
majority. Vice Chairman Gurney fa- 
vored an increase of 10% plus $1 but 
was overruled. Member Minetti voted 
against any increase. 

Like birds scrambling for crumbs 
on a cold winter morning, most of the 
airlines immediately announced their 
intention to file tariffs at the new fare 
level CAB said it would approve. CAB 
hadn’t said so officially, but there was 
a clear implication that the 30-day stat- 
utory filing notice for tariffs would be 
waived and the industry, through a 


by William V. Henzey 


joint one-page supplement, could put 
the increase into effect, possibly by 
Feb. 1. 

Not included in those willing to 
file immediately was American. It had 
no CAB action on its motion to ex- 
pedite the GPFI and left standing its 
instructions to the tariff agent to file 
for a 15% boost. 

With American not included, the 
idea of a joint one-page tariff supple- 
ment was apparently out the window 
for two reasons. First, such a supple- 
ment would not apply to the entire 





Effect of interim fare increase granted by CAB 
on domestic operations of trunklines 


1957 
Preliminary 


1958 Carrier Estimates 


With 
1957 4% + $1.00 
If 4% + $1.00 Increase 
Had Begun on Asin Gen’l Effective 
4/1/57 8/1/57 Fare Case 2/1/58 





Passenger revenues 
(thousands ) 


$1,292,900 $1,358,800 $1,328,800 $1,479,741 $1,569,840 


Operating revenues ...... 1,425,700 1,491,600 1,461,650 1,628,298 1,718,396 
(thousands ) 
Operating expenses ...... 1,384,700 1,384,700 1,384,700 1,607,418 1,607,418 
(thousands) 
Operating income ........ 41,000 106,900 76,950 20,880 110,978 
(thousands ) 
Net profit (thousands) 22,400 57,974 34,350 (8,173) 44,823 
Investment (June 30) 879,100° 879,100' 879,100° 1,001,000° 1,001,000 
(thousands ) 
Traffic: 
Passenger-miles (millions) . 24,481 24,481 24,481 28,985 28,985 
Available seat-miles ...... 39,820 39,820 39,820 46,255° 46,255° 
(millions) 
Passenger load factor (%) 61.5 61.5 61.5 62.7 62.7 
Rev. ton-miles (thousands) 2,730,643 2,730,643 2,730,643 ........ seeeeees 
Avail. ton-miles ......... 5,162,753 5,162,753 5,162,753 5,997,272 5,997,272 
(thousands) 
Unit passenger revenue (¢) 5.28 5.55 5.43 5.11 5.42 
Per ton-mile: 
Operating rev.—¢ ...... $2.21 54.62 ee. -hedeke .. omnes 
Operating exp.—¢ ...... 50.71 50.71 - , er ee 
Oper. profit margin .. 1.50 3.91 a . sastae —awaee 
Per avail. ton-mile: 1956 
Oper. rev.—¢ 28.81 27.62 28.89 28.31 27.15 28.65 
Oper. exp.—¢ 26.52 26.82 26.82 26.82 26.80 26.80 
Oper. profit 
arr 2.29 .80 2.07 1.49 35 1.85 
Net profit ratios: Profit after 
interest & taxes 
Profit as % of investment 2.55 6.59 3.91 LOSS 4.48 
Profit as % of revenues . 1.57 3.89 y LOSS 2.61 





‘From carrier system balance sheet data—89% of system total is used as domestic 


portion. 


* Est. at 6/30/58 based on 6/30/57 figure and 12/31/58 est. of carriers in GPFI. 
‘Est. at 16.16% inc. over 1957—(that increase used by carriers in avail. ton-miles 


"58 vs. °57). 
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industry tariff and might be rejected by 
CAB because of apparent confusion in 
determining fares. More significant, 
however, it was unlikely that any car- 
rier would increase its fares over seg- 
ments competitive with American if 
AA didn’t increase similarly. Thus, 
there could be no flat across-the-board 
increase in industry fares. 

If American filed its 15% boost 
and the CAB vote on the 4% increase 
is any indication, it would appear AA’s 
tariff would be suspended and the entire 
affair plunged into another emergency 
six-month case such as was held in the 
spring and summer of 1957. 

If any clarity was apparent in the 
picture at all, it was in the fact that 
procedural dates had been set up to 
treat AA’s motion to expedite the 
GPFI. CAB Examiner Ralph L. Wiser 
set Feb. 4 as the date for “answers” to 
AA’s motion and Feb. 6 as the date 
for replies to those answers. There- 
after, the entire matter was to be put 
before CAB for a ruling. 

Within CAB, the thinking went 
this way: The GPFI cannot possibly 


be concluded before next January on 
its present course. If the expedited 
procedure suggested by AA is adopted, 
CAB officials are less optimistic than 
AA as to the date of final decision in 
a shortened case. Best guess of Board 
officials is that a decision by Septem- 
ber would be optimistic. This, of 
course, was preliminary thinking, prior 
to a Board ruling on the AA motion. 


Too little and too late? 


Meanwhile, the industry’s position 
continued to deteriorate. Air Transport 
Assn. president Stuart G. Tipton said 
the CAB’s denial in 1957 of a 6% 
emergency fare boost cost the airlines 
an estimated $38 million in profits. He 
termed the increase CAB said it will 
approve to be “too little, and, we hope, 
not too late.” 

And even if the increase were 
effective through 1958, Tipton said, the 
industry’s combined profit for 1957 
and 1958 would be only slightly higher 
than realized in 1956. Compared with 
1952, he said, the airlines would have 
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double the gross revenue this vear byt 
less than half the profit. (See chart for 
ATA’s estimated impact of the CAB 
increase. ) 

CAB estimated its proposa! would 
average out at a 6.6% boost for the 
industry as a whole. By tacking on q 
$1 increase after the 4% hike, the 
Board thus contemplated a greater per 
centage return for the shorthaul car. 
riers than for the longhaul lines. 

Thus, the effect on individual lines 
of the CAB proposal averages some- 
thing like this, based on 1957 results: 
American, 6.4% increase; Easter, 
6.9%; TWA, 6%; United, 6.2%; Bran. 
iff, 7.4%; Capital, 7.9%; Continental, 
7.4%; Delta, 7.0%; National, 6.2%: 
Northwest, 6.3%; Western, 6.8%, and 
Northeast, 9.7%. 

Also, the CAB offer was not lim- 
ited to the trunk carriers. Local service 
airlines could take advantage and some 
were in the process of issuing necessary 
instructions at presstime. Meanwhile, 
the big factor is American Airlines and 
the big question is how CAB will aet 
on its pending motion. 


Capital, backed by General Dynamics, orders nine 880s 


Capital Airlines has ordered nine 
Convair 880 jet transports, taken an 
option on six more, and at the same 
time concluded an agreement with 
General Dynamics Corp. that appears 
to relieve substantially the airline’s crit- 
ical financial condition. 

Delivery of the first Convair 880 
to Capital is scheduled for September, 
1960, with the other eight to be deliv- 
ered within one year. The nine planes 
are needed for the company’s present 
system, and delivery of the additional 
six is contingent on future expansion. 

The 15 planes and spares would 
cost $60.3 million. Capital said that 
financial arrangements have been made. 

The deal with General Dynamics, 


of which Convair is a division, also: 

Strengthened Capital's chances of 
obtaining a Buffalo-Miami route. 

Provided that GD will arrange the 
refinancing of the $48,512,000 still due 
to British interests on Capital’s Vis- 
count fleet. Details of the refinancing 
have not been arranged. Because of its 
critical condition, Capital recently ob- 
tained a three-month moratorium on 
Viscount payments. 

Provided for leasing, at Capital’s 
option, new competitive equipment any 
time after July 1, 1958, pending de- 
livery of the 880s. 

A CAB examiner had _ recom- 
mended Capital for the Buffalo-Miami 
route in the Great Lakes-Florida case. 


After his recommendation, however, 
CAB Bureau Counsel, in an unusual 
move, switched his position from favor- 
ing Capital for the route to urging that 
it be awarded to National. His reason: 
Capital had no modern equipment on 
order suitable for the Florida route. 
He added, however, that should Cap: 
tal order such equipment CAB should 
reconsider it for the route award. 

On Jan. 29, three days after at 
nouncement of the Convair 880 order, 
Bureau Counsel told the Board that he 
again favored Capital. The case is now 
before the Board for final decision. 

Capital’s 880s will carry 94 pa 
sengers in combination first-class and 
coach configuration. 


MODEL of Convair 880 jet transport in Capital Airlines markings. Capital has ordered nine, optioned six more. 
AMERICAN AVIA 
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vear but 
a for oat Vertol 44 flies 


CAB 

1) would i 19 passengers 
lor the . 
ae or 2 tons of cargo 
ike, the . i ° 
ter oa i to offshore rigs 
aul car- f ih 
= lin : ; Carry 19 hefty passengers (200 pounds 
“ ak . i a — each) in roomy comfort 46 miles out and 
results: - Pe ee messes Ze 46 miles back—or 12 passengers 187 
Easter, ae PO pee =.” miles out and 187 miles back—in your 
0; Bran- Vertol 44, and you'll still have fuel 
“<a : : reserve for 20 minutes of cruising flight. 
:%, and Watertight fuselage construction and 

oy * a new lightweight flotation gear assure 
a lim- aa you of the highest standards of safety. 
service 
d some Vertol’s tandem rotor design provides a 
ccessary FR” ' cabin 50% larger than any other com- 
anwhile, nt. ae mercial helicopter. This means more 
aa oe ; passengers or more cargo on every 

oe 3 ye Oo eae . flight. Because of the fore and aft lifting 


forces, you have no load placement 
problems with the Vertol 44. Thus you 
can do away with ballasting and time 
lost in precise center of gravity compu- 


tations. 


When land or sea transport is a problem, 
move your pipe, pumps, compressors, 
motors and rig segments by Vertol 44. 
As a flying crane it holds bulky or odd- 
shaped cargo suspended beneath the 
fuselage in safety at good cruising speed. 


The Vertol 44 Work Horse may be the 
useful and economical tool you need in 
offshore or exploratory operations. 
Details available on request to: 


Customer Relations Manager 
Vertol Aircraft Corporation 
Morton, Pennsylvania 
Tandem rotor design enhances safe operation from small 


platforms even under crosswind conditions and in gusts. 
Note whitecaps whipped up by 30-knot wind. 
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Court reprimands CAB for flouting 


Congress in mail-rate decisions 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
been told to stick to the rules laid down 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act when it 
makes mail-rate decisions, and not to 
set policies that don’t agree with the 
Act. 

In a decision expected to affect 
CAB’s approach in deciding rate cases, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia lectured CAB 
that its decisions must be based on the 
Act, regardless of their impact. 

“It (CAB) cannot write formulae 
for mail pay on its own ideas,” the 
court said. “It is bound by the pur- 
poses and intentions of the Congress.” 

The decision involved American 
Overseas Airlines (later merged with 
Pan American) and CAB’s refusal to 
include in that carriet’s mail pay the 
losses or costs due to a 1947 strike of 
AOA’s pilots. AOA appealed. 

CAB had ruled that to allow strike 
losses would tip the scales heavily in 
favor of the company in labor dis- 
putes. AOA said a strike cost is like 
any other cost and must be considered 
in fixing rates, subject only to the statu- 
tory standard of “honest, economical 
and efficient management.” 

The court remanded the case to 


CAB, stating that the law does not 
permit the Board “to tip the scales con- 
sciously or purposefully either way,” 
and adding that “the Board should not 
consider the impact of its determina- 
tion in these terms.” 

“The question should be decided 
by applying the standards prescribed in 
the statute,” the court said. “What the 
answer will be upon that consideration 
we do not know and do not intend 
to imply. Such consideration and de- 
cision are for the Board in the first 
instance.” 

Discussing the Act, the court said: 
“The basic, controlling provision is in 
the words beginning ‘to maintain and 
continue the development.’ The objec- 
tive of the Congress is plain. It is the 
maintenance and continued develop- 
ment of air transportation to the ex- 
tent and of the quality required for 
the national commerce, postal service 
and defense. The objective is on a 
grand scale. It is for the public interest. 
It is vital. 

“The words used are important, 
because they depict with clarity a con- 
gressional policy. Moreover, the pay- 
ment is ‘to enable such air carrier.’ 
Congress did not put the responsibility 





for development of an air transports. 
tion system wholly upon government 
agencies. In this statute the Co 
sought to utilize the abilities and the 
capacities of the private air carriers, 

“The purpose of the compensation 
is to enable the carriers ‘to maintain 
and continue the development.’ Mainte- 
nance of an adequate air transportation 
system is one purpose. Continued devel- 
opment is the other—not merely de- 
velopment but continued development.” 

Referring to the fact that an air. 
line’s mail pay need must be measured 
against honest, economical and efficient 
management, the court stated: “This is 
a factual, not a speculative test. More- 
over, honesty, economy and efficiency 
are broad terms of varied factual con- 
tent; they are not terms of mathe. 
matical precision. 

“Many different operations—iif- 
ferent in policy, in mode and in result 
—may all be honest, economical and 
efficient. It is not enough for the Board 
to say that an operation it designs and 
favors meets those tests and it will 
approve that course and none other. 
The operation by the company may 
also be honest, economical and effi- 
cient. The statute contemplates, we 
think, that the figures, past or pro- 
spective, of the operation of the carrier 
in question be used unless some item 
or items are due to dishonest, inefficient 
and uneconomical management. In 
such event, the Board must make a 
finding to that effect.” 
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What Are YOUR Hi-Level Maintenance Needs? 


< SKYWORKER WILL MEET THEM PERFECTLY! 














mounting. 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SKYWORKER DIVISION 


IDEAL FOR . 
Periodic maintenance, planned and emergency 
inspection, and X-ray of large aircraft; spray 


de-icing; wet washing; aluminum skin polishing; 
line maintenance; 


special Ford St. « 
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CHOOSE THE WORK HEIGHT YOU WANT UP TO 70 FEET. 
Dual or single work platforms. Truck, fork truck or dolly 










Milford -« Conn. 
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For greater safety — 


BENDIX WEATHER RADAR 
On more executive aircraft 


than any other make 


If you want to know more about the 
many safety advantages of Bendix* 
Weather Radar guided flight, write 
for the brochure “Airborne Radar 
System”. Address: Aviation Electronic 


Products Department. res. u.s.rar.orr. ll 9 





Bendix Radio Division 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


“Goad” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Branift serves more 
major cities in the U.S.A. 
and South America 
... than any other airline! 


BRANIFF (022 AIRWAYS |: 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
: AMERICAN AVIATION 























MATS outdoes commercial airlines 


in fancy flight names 


FRIENDS OF TWA, brace yourself 
for a shock. That name “Ambassador,” 
which you have spent so much time 
and money building up to be synony- 
mous with the best in airline service, 
has been stolen by another carrier— 
the Military Air Transport Service. 
MATS has gone on a flight-naming 
spree. There’s hardly a trunk MATS 
service that does not now bear a name. 

Between the U.S. and western 
Europe you can take your choice of 
20 weekly C-118 (DC-6B) passenger 
schedules in each direction. In addition 
to “The Ambassador,” MATS has the 
following named passenger flights on 
this route: The Diplomat (a name once 
used by Italy’s defunct LAI for its 
first-class transatlantic flights); The 
Rhine, The Atlantic, The European, 
The Madrid. Although you might ex- 
pect The Ambassador and The Diplo- 
mat to originate in Washington, all 
MATS’ flights to western Europe, ex- 
cept one, originate at McGuire AFB, 
near Wrightstown, N.J. The one ex- 
ception is The Atlantic, a thrice-weekly 


Pictures in the news 





BREGUF f AIRCRAFT of France and Piasecki Aircraft have | 
signed a ‘echnical interchange agreement for sales and manu-_ | 
facturing. Henri Ziegler, left, Breguet director general, and 
Pierre B let, right, vice president, discuss plans with Frank 

N. Piase on occasion of the visit of Breguet’s 135-passenger 
Transport the U.S. 
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) high-speed turnoff at Indianapolis Municipal Air- 
planes to sing off runway at speeds up to 63 
have been built. Here an American Airlines DC-6 
turnoffs, which have been reinforced to take care 
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by Anthony Vandyk 


service which originates in the Capital. 

MATS does not content itself with 
merely naming passenger flights. Sev- 
eral of the C-124 transatlantic cargo 
flights also have names: The Chateau- 
roux, The Commander, The Englander 
and The Azorian. 

Exotic names are also used on 
other MATS routes—to the Orient, for 
example, there are The Fujiyama, The 
Embassy and The Meteor. Then there 
are The Desert to Casablanca and The 
Oasis to North Africa and Saudi 
Arabia. To South America, logically 
enough, it’s The Brazilian, while, equal- 
ly logically, the various MATS flights 
to Alaska are named The Husky, The 
Sled Dog and The Alaskan. 

MATS operates nearly all its pas- 
senger flights with either C-118s (DC- 
6Bs) or C-121s (Super Constellations). 
It follows standard airline practice in 
many respects in addition to naming 
of flights. Its schedules are easier to 
read than those of many airlines yet 
contain the usual amount of miscel- 
laneous information for 


passengers. 


There is, for instance, a regular bag- 
gage allowance of 65 lbs. per passen- 
ger although this may be increased to 
100 Ibs. for dependent females and 
dependent children traveling to over- 
seas destinations. 

There is one area where MATS 
differs widely from the airlines. That 
is in food service. Here MATS pas- 
sengers get a real bargain. All officers 
and civilians pay only 75¢ per meal 
regardless of their per diem status. 
Enlisted personnel on leave status pay 
only 40¢ per meal, as do children. 

MATS is sensible in bringing to 
passengers’ attention the fact that cer- 
tain items may not be included in pas- 
sengers’ baggage. These items include 
matches, lighter fluid and other inflam- 
mables, acids or other explosives. 
MATS’ pride in its own safety stand- 
ards is reflected in the laconic state- 
ment in its schedules that “trip acci- 
dent insurance is available at all MATS 
passenger terminals.” 

Bird and animal lovers may be a 
little disappointed in MATS, for regu- 
lations spell out that “in no case will 
pets (animals, birds, etc.) be trans- 
ported without the specific authoriza- 
tion, in each case, of the Chief of 
Staff, USAF.” And who would dare 
ask Gen. Tommy White for his per- 
mission to carry a parakeet from 
Dover, Del., to Dhahran? 














THE “HOTTEST” LUBRICATION 
_, PROBLEM IN AVIATION TODAY | 


The stainless steel mechanisms for opening 





and closing after-burner shutters of jet engines 
require lubrication at extreme temperatures. 
For the past 5 years Molykote-Silicone has 
been used extensively in this application. 





This is but one of the many case histories 
covered in Field Report #1 on Aircraft applica- 
tions of MOLYKOTE Lubricants. Others include ee 
lubrication of spline drives, ball and socket ee 
joints, exhaust stack joints, threaded connec- 
tions, neoprene shaft reels, linkage assemblies, : 
activators, turbine bearings, etc. = 
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The excellence of MOLYKOTE Lubricants 
in aircraft applications hinges on their excel- 
lent thermal stability at high and low tempera- 
tures, and extreme bearing pressures. Send 
today for complete information. 











THE ALPHA MOLYKOTE 
CORPORATION 


Main Factories: 65 Harvard Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 
71 Arnulfstrasse, Munich 19, Germany 
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(NEARLY NEW) (LATE MODEL) 


DC-7Bs and CONVAIR 340s 


hh 


Within the next three months Continental 
Air Lines will start taking delivery on its new fleet of 
Viscount Mark II aircraft...making available for 
immediate delivery one Douglas DC-7B, and possibly 
several more. In addition to this, one Convair 340 
will become available for immediate delivery, with 
several more to follow. 


The DC-7Bs are practically new, having been 
put into service and flown on Chicago-Los Angeles 
route only since April, 1957. The 7Bs have a 
strikingly-decorated interior and are convertible on 
tracks from an 85-passenger coach, with first-class 
lounge, to a regular first-class, 64-passenger con- 
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figuration, with 5-passenger lounge. Both the 7Bs and 
Convair 340s are RCA Radar equipped. 


The Convair 340s for sale are in perfect condi 
tion. They carry 44 passengers in first-class con- 
figuration and feature integral loading ramps and 
other well-known Convair efficiency features. One 
of these planes is available now...others will be 
available in the near future. All planes for sale 
include spare engines. 


For full specifications, prices and other infor- 
mation, phone, wire, or write to Richard G. Schorling, 
Director of Purchasing and Property. 
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CAB’s offer of a 6.6% interim fare increase for domestic airlines is considered much 
too little. Another emergency increase in three to six months appears inevitable. Inci- 
dentally, the fare boost, which will take effect immediately, will add about $9 million 
a year to the federal treasury in transportation taxes. 


CAB has reaffirmed its original findings that Pan American World Airways should not du- 
plicate Northwest Airlines over the Great Circle route between Seattle/Portland and 
Tokyo. Original Board findings to that effect were approved by President Eisenhower 
last August, but he withdrew his approval a month later. Now the same CAB recom- 
mendation has been signed by the President. 


The Moulder Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, currently grabbing headlines with al- 
legations of “misconduct” by members of the Federal Communications Commission, 
will air similar charges against some CAB members shortly. Such items as inaugural 
and preinaugural flights, golfing fees, Christmas gifts and parties are vaguely referred 
to in alleged charges leaked to the press. 


Best guess is that Eisenhower proposal for stiff increases in aviation fuel taxes is based 
on assumption that airlines should pay about 45% of the cost of the federal airways. 
Rest would be charged to military and other users, But some industry officials now 
think that airlines should pay no more than 20%. Reasoning is that military services 
should pay a double share because of the priorities they ask for and get on the airways. 


if airlines involved in the capital gains squabbles at CAB and in Congress hope to win 
their fight to retain gains from aircraft sales, legislation is about the only answer. 
Reliable reports indicate that CAB, after a major investigation, doesn’t feel it has the 
power to permit retention of capital gains by the carriers. Final Board decision in the 
case hasn’t been issued yet, however. 





Net result of the 1956-57 investigations by the Senate, FBI, grand jury, CAB and SEC 
of the “leak” of CAB’s New York-Florida Case decision is (1) proposal by Senate 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee for legislation making it a criminal offense to 
disclose private CAB votes; (2) two CAB officials, neither of whom was found to 
have leaked the Florida decision, are no longer with the Board. 
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Jack Frye, long-time TWA president until his split with Howard Hughes in 1947, is be- 
ing pushed for the presidency by friends in TWA. Hughes’ attitude isn’t known. Frye 
would accept only if the deal were a good one, but there’s nothing imminent. 


The helicopter is really booming in the Windy City. Chicago Helicopter Airways expects 
to fly more passengers in 1958 than the three smallest local carriers. 


CAB’s decision in thé Large Irregular Air Carrier Investigation is being held up because 
of the need to apply final policy to each of 40-odd applicants. Board will virtually 
reaffirm the 1955 decision that established nonskeds as supplemental air carriers. 
Major question now is which of the applicants will be ruled “fit, willing and able” to 
continue as supplementals. 


An airline president has complained to CAB of Senators and Congressmen appearing at 

oral argument before the Board and arguing specifically for a carrier applicant. The 
DO letter, not yet made public, urged that such representations be made at public hear- 
ings where other parties may cross-examine. 
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American accepts 6.6% fare increase; 
20 carriers move to adopt new rates 


American Airlines has agreed to 
accept CAB’s offer of an immediate 
6.6% boost in airline fares, thus re- 
moving the major stumbling block to 
an across-the-board industry increase 
(See earlier story, page 39). Also, round- 
ing out trunkline acceptance of the 
CAB offer was National Airlines which 
previously took the position that fares 
should not be increased. 

On Feb. 3, 20 airlines, including 
eight local service carriers, had issued 
instructions to tariff agent J. B. Walker 
to take necessary steps to effect the in- 
crease. Problems related to the me- 


chanics of tariff filing remained to be 
ironed out but most carriers, at press- 
time, were hoping for a Feb. 10 effec- 
tive date for the increase. 

American, though withdrawing 
temporarily its insistence on an imme- 
diate 15% fare hike, nevertheless is 
pushing for an early CAB ruling on its 
motion to expedite the General Pas- 
senger Fare Investigation. Eastern Air 
Lines and Western Air Lines had en- 
dorsed AA’s plea at presstime. A board 
ruling on the issue appeared likely 
by mid-February. 





House subcommittee implies improper link 


between CAB and White House 


The House Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Oversight—the “Moulder Com- 
mittee”—has launched a two-pronged 
attack on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In a public session, the group hinted 
at having evidence of an improper re- 
lationship between CAB and the White 
House which challenged the Board’s in- 
dependence. 

In a leaked story to the press, the 
group indicated it had uncovered evi- 


dence purporting to show that airline 
executives have “lavishly entertained” 
CAB Members. This too, if true, would 
presumably be a challenge of the 
agency’s independence. 

The White House charge was a 
preliminary skirmish during an appear- 
ance before the Committee by CAB 
Chairman James R. Durfee which, un- 
der the Committee’s ground rules, was 
to be general in nature. But it was a 





New British three-jet transport proposal 
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FIRMS have organized Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


ey 





to pro- 
duce the DH 121 three-jet airliner to meet specifications of British European Airways. 
BEA reportedly favors the design over the Bristol] 200, another three-jet proposal. 
Cost of a fleet of 25 of the short-to-medium-range is upwards of $70 million. New 
company, which will be known as Airco, is owned as follows: de Havilland 674%, 
Hunting Group 224% and Fairey 10%. Rolls-Royce would supply engines. 








tip-off that subsequent hearings, per. 
haps this month, would go into detailed 
charges of alleged undue White House 
interference with CAB decisions. 

The allegations of improper cop. 
duct by Board Members, however, 
stood to gain earliest public hearing in 
any detailed fashion. Similar charges 
had been aired—through leaks to the 
press—concerning the members of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
As a result, the Committee scheduled 
surprise public hearings for Feb. 3, 4, 
and 5 on the “misconduct” allegations, 

Since the allegations concerning 
CAB Members and airlines developed 
before those hearings, the hearings 
were enlarged to consider such allega- 
tions. 


MATS must stay strong, 
says AF Asst. Secretary 


Assistant Air Force Secretary 
Dudley C. Sharp, testifying before the 
House subcommittee on military oper- 
ations, said that peacetime operations 
of the Military Air Transport Service 
must continue at their present rate 
and possibly even higher. 

Sharp’s testimony came in the 
face of industry and congressional 
urging that MATS operations were 
cutting into airline business. Utiliza- 
tion of MATS planes, he declared, is 
now well below the six hours daily for 
each aircraft, which the Air Force 
considers the minimum that should be 
required “if the higher war plan is to 
be met.” 

Brig. Gen. Albert T. Wilson, Jr. 
told the committee, headed by Rep 
Chet Holifield (D-Calif), that training 
needs could not be met with a re 
duced MATS force. Sharp warned 
against “arbitrary reductions in MATS 
size or operating rate” that might cause 
“serious damage to our deployment or 
retaliatory strength.” 


Three airlines report 
sharp drop in earnings 


Three more airlines have reported 
sharp drops in profits during 1957. 

American Airlines’ net fell from 
$19,573,000 in 1956 to $10,886,000 
last year, down 44.3%. AA showed 
$9,094,000 net on $305,956,000 rev- 
enues in 1957, plus $1,792,000 net 
from disposal of property. In 1956, net 
was $18,024,088 on $291,771,957 rev 
enues and $1,548,625 from property 
sale. 

United Air Lines reported a 53% 
decline in earnings. In 1957, UAL 
netted $4,865,648 on $281,946,519 rev 
enues, plus $3,022,655 on aircraft sales. 
This compared with 1956 net of S10 
341,137 on $262,790,619 revenues, plus 
$4,339,398 on aircraft sales. 

Delta Air Lines’ 1957 net from 
operations was $2,036,000 against $2,- 
916,000 in 1956. Total 1957 profit 
including aircraft sales, was $2,119; 
000. Operating revenues increased 16% 
while expenses rose 20%. 
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Eastern menaced by three possible strikes; 
outcome may set pattern for jet operations 


Eastern Air Lines, with a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board assigned to 
it to unsnarl disputes between the com- 
any and the Air Line Pilots Assn. 
and the Flight Engineers International 
Assn., last week was threatened by 
still another union dispute. New threat 
came from the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, representing East- 
ern’s maintenance workers. 

The mechanics have rejected a 
mediation proposal made by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and a poll was 
being taken to see if the mechanics 
would walk out. Previously, when pi- 
lots and flight engineers threatened to 
strike, the White House had appointed 
a special fact-finding board to investi- 
gate and report on the differences 
between the company and the unions. 

Named to the fact-finding board 
which is to investigate both pilot and 
flight engineer differences were David 
L. Cole, Paterson, N.J.; Saul Wallen, 
Boston, and Dudley E. Whiting, De- 
troit. All three are experienced labor 
arbitrators and have participated in 
various industry disputes in the past. 

White House action in both cases 
came when the National Mediation 
Board informed the President that the 
disputes threatened to “substantially 
interrupt interstate commerce.” In- 


formed sources said this would serve 
as a test case that might set a pattern 
for jet operations. 

In another development, FEIA 
president George L. Petty Jr. said that 
he would ask AFL-CIO executive 
council to suspend the ALPA for anti- 
union activities. According to reports, 
Petty accused the pilots’ association 
of scheming to extend its jurisdiction. 
He said that he would base his suspen- 
sion request on statements attributed 
to the pilots that they would not re- 
spect picket lines of any union and 
that the association was not a union, 
but “a professional group.” 

Meanwhile, mediation attempts in 
the dispute between ALPA and West- 
ern Air Lines have apparently broken 
down for the second time. Mediator 
Robert Boyd returned to Washington 
and NMB was expected to release the 
case shortly. Union will then most 
likely set a new strike deadline. 

Only in one other instance has 
there been Presidential intervention in 
airline disputes during the Eisenhower 
Administration. The first was in 1954 
in disputes involving the IAM and 
several airlines. Also, ALPA was sus- 
pended in 1955 by the AFL-CIO over 
issues similar to those now raised 
between FEIA and ALPA. 





New York Airways to buy 
five Vertol 44Bs 


New York Airways announced 
that it will buy five Vertol 44B 15- 
passenger helicopters to replace its 
present fleet of six Sikorskys. The latter 
will be sold this spring or summer 
when the Vertols are expected to be 
operating. 

_ The new fleet, costing $2 million, 
with $1 million bank-financed and the 
airline putting up the rest, will bring 
seat-mile capability to 5 million a year, 
said NYA president Robert J. Cum- 
mings, Jr. Current figure is 2.5 million 
seat-miles. Operating costs with the 44Bs 
will be reduced from a present 53¢ per 
seat-mile to 35¢, he said. 

Cummings added that the 44B is an 


interim aircraft which must be re- 
placed by a 40- to 50-passenger twin- 
turbine helicopter sometime in the 
early 1960s. This would bring direct 


operating costs down 25% under the 
piston-driven Vertol craft. 

The seven-ton 44B is a tandem 
fotorcraft powered by a single 1425- 
tp R-1820 Wright Cyclone engine. 
Cruising speed is 100 mph, with a 75- 
mile range. 

Vertol president Don Berlin said 
the 44B can be adapted to turbine op- 
‘rations as soon as CAA approves 
7 the Lycoming T53 or the GE 
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Turbine counterparts of the 44B 
are the Vertol 105, which flew last No- 
vember with two Lycomings, and the 
H-21D, which flew in August with two 
GE TS8s. ; 


Lockheed deliveries, sales 
for 1957 top all records 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s Cali- 
fornia Division delivered 77 aircraft to 
17 commercial airlines during 1957, 
the most commercial deliveries ever 
made by the company in a year. Dollar 
volume for 1957, more than $200 mil- 


Fa 


lion, also is a record. 
This represents an 


increase of 
about 80% both in units and dollar 
value. It exceeds the previous record 
volume of $131.6 million in 1955. 
Total aircraft delivered consists of 15 
Model 1049Gs, 27 Model 1049Hs and 
35 1649As. 

Lockheed commercial backlog Dec. 
31 was $360 million, down about 20% 
from the previous year because of the 
heavy deliveries. 


Irish airline to start 
U.S. service in April 


Aerlinte Eireann, Irish flag air- 
line, will start service between Ireland 
and the U.S. in early April, using 
Lockheed L-1049H Super Constella- 
tions leased from Seaboard & Western 
Airlines. 

Aerlinte is owned ‘by the Irish 
government and was formed for oper- 
ation of transatlantic services, while 
Aer Lingus is the government’s Euro- 
pean regional carrier. 

Planes will carry Irish markings 
but will be flown by S&W crews. Cabin 
attendants will be Aerlinte personnel. 





Airlines replace railroads 
as No. I intercity carrier 


One hundred years of railroad 
leadership ended last year, and the 
U.S. scheduled airlines took over as 
the nation’s number one intercity pas- 
senger carrier. 

Air passenger-miles in 1957 were 
estimated by the Air Transport Assn. 
at 25.5 billion, against 21.7 billion rail 
(not including commutation) and 16 
billion bus. In 1956, the airlines’ 22.3 
billion compared with 23.4 billion rail. 

Railroad leadership ran from the 
mid-1800s, but traffic has declined 
steadily since 1951. In 1938, when the 
Civil Aeronautics Act was passed, the 
air transport industry operated only 457 
million passenger miles against the rails’ 
17.5 billion. 





Air-Log ground mover heads for trials 





PROTOTYPE of Air Logistics Corp. Model 10,000 aircraft moving vehicle is slated 
for demonstration at Boeing’s Seattle plant within the next two weeks. Shown here 
in mockup, unit is designed to move aircraft of 300,000 Ibs. gross weight at speeds 
up to 25 mph by imparting direct friction drive to main landing wheels of airplane 
from powered wheels of the mover. Unit is also capable of supplying power for 


operation of aircraft systems. 
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AMB contracts for evaluation of Decca 


as helicopter navigation system 


Long-delayed evaluation of Decca 
as a system for helicopter navigation in 
the New York area is finally under 
way. 

Airways Modernization Board is 
contracting for evaluation of the Decca 
system to begin in about 90 days, 
according to Elwood R. Quesada, AMB 
chairman. 

The program, which has lain dor- 
mant for about two years among Air 
Navigation Development Board proj- 
ects, will employ Decca equipment sup- 
plied by Pacific Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. and installed in a New York 
Airways helicopter. 

Quesada said tests will be carried 
out on scheduled flights of the airline 
to determine if a hyperbolic system 
would expedite helicopter operations in 
a high-density area. 


He emphasized that Bendix-Decca 
was selected because it is the only such 
system in operational readiness, and its 
use is not an endorsement over any 
other hyperbolic system. 

Sharing the evaluation contract 
with Bendix and New York Airways is 
Bell Helicopter Corp., which is slated 
to provide a special test helicopter 
with advanced Decca instrumentation, 
and Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
which will evaluate Decca’s technical 
performance. 

Although ground and airborne 
equipment will be ready early in April, 
the program may be delayed as 
much as 30 days, AMERICAN AVIATION 
learned, because its start could depend 
upon the outcome of present NYA 
negotiations to replace its Sikorsky fleet 
with Vertol helicopters. 





Decision on freight rates 


favors forwarders 


CAB has refused to force air- 
freight forwarders to abide by mini- 
mum rates it has set for airlines. 
Board voted 3-2 on the issue, with 
Chairman Durfee and Members Mi- 
netti and Hector forming the majority, 
Vice Chairman Gurney and Denny 
dissenting. 

Board also deferred for later con- 
sideration the issue of lawfulness of 
“on-forwarding” practices by for- 
warders. 

The minimum rate issue stems 
from a petition filed more than two 
years ago by Slick Airways. In over- 
riding the airlines’ objection, the Board 
majority said the public interest will 
best be served if forwarders are al- 
lowed to price their services without 
regard for the rates imposed by CAB 
on direct (airline) carriers. 


AAP absorbs Shuler Co., 
guide publisher, in merger 


American Aviation Publications, 
Inc., and the Jay Shuler Company, 23 
East Main, Springville, N.Y., have 
concluded a merger agreement under 
which all of the Shuler quick reference 
airline schedule activities will be ab- 
sorbed into the similar operations of 
AAP. 

Shuler, 39, will become managing 
director of a new division of AAP 
which will publish the Quick Reference 
Edition of The Official Airline Guide, 
combining the best features of the 
Shuler Guide and the OAG edition. 

Shuler will also direct the pro- 
duction of quick reference airline 
manuals for various airlines now on 
contract to The Jay Shuler Company 
and to the Air Information Division 
of AAP at Ridgefield, N.J. Shuler has 
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been active in quick reference and data 
processing work for the past nine 
years. He launched the Shuler Guide 
last fall. 

Addition of the 55 Shuler em- 
ployes boosts the AAP employment 
total to 315. For the present, activities 
of the new division will continue at 
Springville, N.Y., near Buffalo, and at 
Ridgefield, N.J. AAP’s Quick Refer- 
ence Edition of OAG will be moved 
from Chicago to Springville, but the 
North American and Worldwide Edi- 
tions of The Official Airline Guide will 
remain in Chicago. 


Lockheed to extend 


JetStar range 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is plan- 
ning to extend the range of its JetStar 
10-passenger utility jet beyond the 
1,725 statute miles achieved during 
its test program to date. 

In a recent statement on JetStar 
single-engine performance, .Lockheed’s 
v.p.-engineering and research, C. L. 
“Kelly” Johnson, disclosed that the 
company plans range extension tests 
using external fuel tanks. 

In its initial invitation to industry 
to produce an off-the-shelf four-jet 
utility jet, Air Materiel Command speci- 
fied a combat range of 1,500 nautical 
miles with an extended range of 2,200 
n.m. Addition of “slipper” tanks on 
the JetStar presumably is aimed at sat- 
isfying this requirement. 

Johnson said the JetStar has dem- 
onstrated its single-engine capability 
by takeoff from a standing start at a 
2,200 field altitude, climbing with one 
engine out to 20,000 ft. Reporting the 
results of more than 100 hours of 
company testing, he said the small jet 
has flown at speeds in excess of 600 
mph, has a best-economy cruise of 
about 500 mph, and has reached a 


cruise altitude of 45,000 ft. within 3% 
minutes after a full-load takeoff. 

First prototype of the JetSta. 
fitted with two aft-mounted Bristo| 
Orpheus 1/5 jets, has been turned over 
to the Air Force for evaluation x 
Edwards AFB. A second aircraft js 
expected to fly about March 15, also 
fitted with the NATO-funded British 
engine. Lockheed, however, is offering 
the aircraft with four General Electric 
J85s or Fairchild J83s, presumably 
when these engines become available 
late this year or early in 1959. 


AA sells 10 Convairs 


to New York leasing firm 


American Airlines has sold 10 
more Convair 240s to Dundel Com, 
aircraft sales and leasing firm of New 
York City. AA had previously disposed 
of 10 of the twin-engine transports, 

Aircraft will be turned over to 
Dundel at the rate of two a month for 
the next five months. Dundel also has 
taken option on 10 other AA Convairs 
for 1959 delivery. The firm bought the 
first 10 for Cruzeiro do Sul, Brazilian 
airline. Second 10 will be offered for 
lease to local service airlines or corpo- 
rations. 


TWA has adopted a new policy 
of allowing hostesses to remain on the 
job if they marry. Policy is expected 
to cut down turnover and reduce train- 
ing costs. Company now has 40 mar- 
ried hostesses. 

American Petroleum _ Institute's 
marketing division has published 4 
new and revised edition of “The Stor- 
age and Handling of Jet Fuels at Air- 








ports.” Booklet is available from API, 
50 W. 50th St., New York, at 50¢2 
copy. 

R. Earl McKaughan, president of 
Trans-Texas Airways, was elected 
chairman of the Conference of Local 
Airlines. Leslie Barnes, president of 
Allegheny, and John H. Connelly, 
president of Southwest Airways, were 
re-elected to the executive council 
Ralph Rechel, assistant to the pres 
dent of the Air Transport Assn., was 
named secretary and treasurer. 

Interstate Co., Chicago, which 
operates bar and restaurant conces 
sions at San Francisco International 
Airport, was successful bidder for the 
same concessions at the new Los 
geles International Airport passenge’ 
terminal, due for operation in 1960 

Trans-Canada Air Lines will sta" 
service to Brussels and Zurich this 
spring. Effective April 2, the Belgiat 
capital will be served with a week’) 
flight from Toronto and Montreal ter 








minating in Dusseldorf. Service to 20 
rich will be started on May 17 with ® 
weekly Toronto-Montreal-Paris-Zurict 
flight. Both of the new services will be 
stepped up to twice weekly on June 3 
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Manufacturing 


Name 
Irwin A. Binder 


Haywood 8S. Hansell 
(Maj. Gen. USAF, ret.) 


Dr. Felix A. Kalinski 
Charles G. McMullen 
Edwin A. Speakman 
Joseph E. Mulheim 


A. W. Beck 
Murray Kanes 


Adrian H. Perry 

Chester A. Briggs 

Curt F. Fincham 

Henry J. Hamm 

Henry W. Wales : 

Harry Graybill ..... 

Albert L. Robinson . 

Fred W. Elliott .... 

K. R. Herman ......... eave 
Ce, Gt BED se-eccdccccsecs 
Henry A. Correa 

George G. Gauck 


Airline 


Richard E. 8S. Deichler 
John C. Clark .. 


Samuel H. Hess 

Walter F. Schrott seetene 
H. Grady Thrasher .......... 
Mrs. Olympia A. (Lee) Meenan 
VY. TE. BRGMIOMS oc cc cccccccccs 
Miss Betty Crites : 
Ralph R. Theile ............. 
George Clay .... one 

J. O. Urquhart .. 

M. Willson Offutt II 

M. M. deGroff 

Edwin Breed 


HANSELL KALINSKI McMULLEN 
New Position 
VP-mfg., The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp 
Megr., Defense Elec- 


defense planning and devel. oper., 
tronics Div., General Electric Co. ........ 
VP, Vertol Aircraft Corp. 
Dir. engrg. for govt. products, Bendix Radio Div 
Mer. planning for defense electronic products, RCA .. 
Dir. engrg. and mfg. aircraft products, The Leland 
Electric Co. conawnses 
VP-mktg., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Dir. engrg., Friez Instrument div., Bendix Aviation 
ED Saeuieenk cbAneh.nnbdpasedasetsunndereetydenneaees 


Chief foreign representative, Chance Vought Aircraft 
Head, R&D sec., Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
Asst. to pres., Canadair Ltd. 
Aviation sales mgr., Topp Mfg. Co. 
Commercial products mktg. mgr., Lear, Inc 
Dir. adv. and pub. rel., Wylie Associates 
Pres., Moore Associates, Inc. 
VP, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
Exec. vp, Sperry Rand Corp. 
Exec. vp, Sperry Rand Corp. 
VP-foreign operations, ACF Industries 
VP, sales, Reid Metal Products, Inc 


Exec. vp, Intercontinental Hotels Corp 
Mer., employment, Capital Airlines . 


Asst. mgr., ticket sales, Capital Airlines + 
Head, in-flight food and beverage service, TWA 
VP, Southern Airways 
Personnel mgr., Bonanza Air I i teal 
Dir. sales admin. and development, Capital Airlines 
Asst. vp, Overseas National Airways ...........++e+0++ 
Dir.-cargo traffic, Air Traffic Conference of America .. 
TROUREGE cc cccccccsccccccecccecsces 
Gen. pass. service megr., Northeast Airlines 
Gen. sales mgr., Northeast Airlines ..... 

Gen. Traffic mgr., Northeast Airlines .... 

Passenger sales mgr., Northeast Airlines 


of television, Kirk Douglas of 





MULHEIM 


SPEAKMAN 


Former Position 
Asst. gen. mgr., Tapco Plant, 
ucts, Inc 


Thompson Prod- 


Mgr., Defense Planning Service, 
ices 

Asst. to the pres 

Chief engr., R&D dept 

VP and gen. mgr., Fairchild Guided Missile Diy. 


Marketing Serv- 


Chief engr., 
Sales megr., 


aircraft products 
Grayson Controls Div. 


Head, electromechanical development dept., Re- 
search Laboratories Div 

Asst. to dir., Navy’s long-range objectives group 

Asst. BuAer for Central District 

Ottawa representative 

Sales mgr., Transval Engrg. Corp 

With General Electric 

With Learcal div., Lear, Inc 

With Bell Telepone 

Asst. to pres. 

VP, The Sperry Corp. 

Pres. and gen. megr., Sperry Gyroscope Co. Div 

Aviation sales mgr., Bendix International Div. 

Mer., Metal-Form Products Div., Longren Air- 
craft 


VP-customer relations, American Airlines 

Mgr., salaried personnel and placement, Johnson 
and Johnson 

Mer., airport ticket office 

Gen mgr., Edgewater Golf Club, Chicago 

Gen. mgr., test and development div 

Secy. to supt. of maintenance 

Mer., interline and agency sales 

With International Cooperation Administration 

Head, cargo activities 

VP-admin. services, TWA 

Capital Airlines 

Capital Airlines 

Capital Airlines 

Dir. of sales 


the more than 2,000 applications for space 














SIDELIGHTS 


‘Animalport’ cost $275,000 


Good clue to the scope of ex- 
panding air transport business is newest 
addition at New York International 
Airport, a 5,000 sq. ft. “Animalport,’ 
built by the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at 
a cost of $275.000 at Idlewild’s Air 
Cargo Center. It has 40 tiled kennels 
for dogs, cats, etc., 11 stalls for large 
animals. Rates run from as low as 25¢ 
a day for chicken-variety stock to 
$4.00 for the big-appetite class such 
as lions and tigers. Port of New York 
Authority figures some 100,000 animals 
arrive or depart annually 


Ramijet’s the style 


Roy Marquardt, president of 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., found himself 
in such company as Ralph Edwards 
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movies and the Julius Garfinckel Co. 
of Washington when the California 
Fashion Creators passed out their 
eighth annual distinguished achieve- 
ment awards. Roy was tagged for his 
development of the ramjet engine for 
the U.S. missile program. 


What kind of bird? 


More in defense of their own de- 
sign than in derogation of competitors, 
Aero Design and Engineering Co. dis- 
tributors are using a new slogan: “Who 
ever heard of a low-wing bird?” 


Reservations, please! 


Back on Oct. 28, 1927, when Pan 
American World Airways operated i 
first flight (Key West, Fla., to Havana, 
Cuba) it had more than 1,000 appli- 
cations from people who wanted to 
share in this “first.” Eight passengers 
were carried, Now, says PAA, it has 


on the first jet flight in 1959. There 
will be space for 124 to 189, depend- 
ing on configuration of the aircraft. 


Record insurance sale? 


Arven Saunders, manager ol 
Raleigh-Durham Airport, believes the 
largest airport counter insurance sale 


may have been made at his rminal. 
Several weeks ago, Orange Bow!-bound 


Duke University bought $5.5 million 
trip insurance coverage for it. players 
and staff. 
On the Safari 

What's happened to the Frye 
shorthaul high-payload trans; ort alt 
plane? It isn’t dead, not by an, means 
but the Texas office is closed up an 
Frye’s people placed in other jobs 
until, and if, Jack Frye can sell the 
design. He's still working hai! on 
still hopeful. 
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LICK flies overseas 
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exclusively with ACs! @.2'' 
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Director of Maintenance and Engineering 
recommends AC Aircraft Spark Plugs! 


Mickey Sutherland of Slick Airways, a veteran of 30 years in aircraft main- 
tenance, has this to say about spark plug performance, ‘‘We have found AC-281s 
the best for our overseas operations! The AC Platinum Electrodes handle the 
highly-leaded fuels we encounter in foreign lands. The better scavenging action 
of AC Spark Plugs eliminates fouling problems and, since there is no heat 
variation, we use them in all positions in our 2800 CB engines. Our records 
prove that AC-281s reduce maintenance time and increase spark plug life to 
more than 500 hours before servicing. We can count on AC Aircraft Spark Plugs 
for proven performance, greater reliability and minimum maintenance. That’s 
why Slick Airways uses only AC-281s in its DC6As on the long overseas flights!” 


A AC Aircraft Spark Plugs have been proved in millions of hours of flight in 
airline and military planes. You’ll find them best for the planes you fly! 





_FLYING STARTS 
ITH 


Watch Walt Disney Studios’ ZORRO every week on ABC-TV 


9) &> AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUG 


RIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey ; Miami Springs, Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Alexandria, Virginia; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation: Burbonk, California; Seattle, Washington; Oakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey. 
Sour st Airmotive Company: Dallas, Texas; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado. Standard Aero Engine Lid.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, 8.C.; Edmonton, Alberta. 
Ve vsen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Chicago, Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey ; East Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginia; Richmond, Virginia. 
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Better performance, comfort and 
appearance for your business airplane! 
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CONVAIR 240 INTEGRAL STAIR DOOR, an AiResearch modification, INSTALLATION OF WING TANKS by AiResearch brings capacity to 
combines high efficiency with light weight and over 2000 gallons, adding extra hours to range of Convair 340 











































smart appearance. and 440. ( Added fuel capacity also available for Convair 240.) p 
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CONVAIR 340 or 440 RADAR NOSE \ 
is part of AiResearch t 
conversion which includes B 
radio, autopilot p 
and new e: 
instrumentation. B 
ge 
fe 
d 
in 
A 

MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 

as an airborne office is combined 4 
with the utmost in comfort in - 
this AiResearch custom interior b 
conversion in a Convair 440. - 
w 
ne 
th 
ne 
’ h * new instruments, larger engines, cl 
Come fo AiResearc for the finest extra fuel tanks, the finest in radio * 
‘ si wr and radar equipment and new, - 
in conversion facilities, complete electrical and hydraulic be 
systems. And we can provide the ao 
, ; finest interiors custom-tailored to sic 
workmanship and Service your individual requirements. sc 
In addition, we can satisfy all “t 
The Convair conversions illustrated tion Service can solve any conver- your service needs from turn-around be 
are typical of hundreds made on all sion, modification or servicing service to complete overhau!s. You dis 
types of business aircraft, including problem you may have. are invited to inspect our facilities. . 
DC-3s, DC-6s, Lodestars and D-18s. Here, in more than 150,000 square Please write or telephone |or full do 
A single visit to AiResearch Avia- feet of floor space, we can install information. p 
ge 
en 
of 
tw 
THE CORPORATION “y 
. — ‘ a nu 
AiResearch Aviation Service Division Pe 
tes 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. + Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 tur 
Conversion and Modification + Custom Interiors * Electrical and Instrument + Radio and Electronics * Engineering Service * Turn-Around Service alt 
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GENERALLY, in the aircraft industry, 
labor negotiations have a way of work- 
ing themselves out amicably. And it is 
still too early in the game to be making 
predictions of dire trouble for the 1958 
talks, But the truth is tensions already 
are running high. Everybody expects a 
rough time and no one discounts the 
possibility there may be a strike. Cut- 
backs, layoffs and transition from air- 
craft to missiles have put the unions on 


edge. 


Witness the 13 pages of demands 
presented by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists to Lockheed’s Cali- 
fornia division, while the United Auto 
Workers added up 28 pages to present 
to Douglas for three divisions, Long 
Beach, Tulsa and Charlotte. The com- 
panies, facing the prospect of dwindling 
earnings, are nervous, too. Witness how 
Burt Monesmith, vice president and 
general manager of the Lockheed Cali- 
fornia division, lashed out at the IAM 
demands. Critical stage in the proceed- 
ings probably will come around May 1. 
Anything may happen then. 


_Norman Larson, who has been 
selling airplanes for 25 years and un- 
derstands the markets, expects many 


Bonanza 


pilot-owners, who passed up 


the Twin Bonanza because they felt it 
was too much airplane for them to fly, 
will have no such hesitancy about the 
new twin-engine Travel Air. Larson 
thinks Beech has a big winner in this 
hew twin-engine entry in the $50,000 
class. It has the performance, 200 miles 


an hour 
but it is 
more th 
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and twin-engine reliability, 
easy to fly. Larson estimates 


n 80% of its purchasers will 


nies whose executives do their 
g rather than hiring profes- 
‘ts. Travel Air production is 
to reach one a working day 
1onth—by May, but it won't 
to fill all the orders from 
s, Says Larson. 
heed has come up with a new 
\ircraft carpeting system that 
with the need for repeated 
pplications to keep passen- 
rew members—from experi- 
ctrical shocks. It makes use 
{ containing fine copper wire 
o the yarn and coated with 
ve backing material. Alumi- 
placed underneath the car- 
tached to a conductor. Flight 
controlled conditions at alti- 
o 28,000 ft., with a cabin 
10,000 ft. and 8% humidity, 
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Tensions mounting in current labor negotiations; 
don’t be surprised if there’s a strike 


demonstrated it was not possible to 
produce a shock. But standard carpet- 
ing (without copper wire) produced 
the familiar disagreeable shock. Weight 
and price of the new carpet are com- 





parable to the standard type and it is | 


just as easy to service and clean. 


Higher performance Fairchild J44 
engine being phased into the Firebee 
testing program in February will enable 
the Navy XKDA-2 version of the Ryan 
Aeronautical jet target drone missile to 
achieve an altitude of 53,000 ft... . 
Edwards Air Force Base estimates new 
access road to the Rocket Site, con- 
structed at a cost of $444,500, will save 
the government around $1,000 a day in 
reduced mileage paid to suppliers. . . 
Wayne Pump, best known to the public 
for the fancy gasoline pumps it makes 
for filling stations, also makes fancy 


launching equipment for Nike and Bo- | 


marc missiles . . . And, if you want to 
know what fuel the Marquardt ramjets 
powering the Bomarc will burn in oper- 
ational use, it’s JP-6. 


If you’re Navy, you're familiar 


with the “Codfish Airline.” If you're | 


not, we'll tell you that the name Cod- 
fish comes from COD, or Carrier On- 
board Delivery, and it’s the Navy’s 
unique airline service used for trans- 
porting high priority passengers, cargo 
and mail between shore and ship. Its 
planes are the world’s only airliners 
making carrier landings and launchings. 
They’re Grumman TF Traders, passen- 
ger versions of the S2F Tracker anti- 
submarine aircraft equipped with nine 
passenger seats, green carpeting and an 
airline-type “No Smoking-Fasten Seat 
Belt” sign in the cabin. But what we 
really started out to say is that in seven 
years of flying in all types of weather 
the “Codfish Airline” in the Pacific has 
never lost a passenger, crewman or 
pilot, and that seems a safety record of 
which the Navy can be proud. 


Navy’s order for Chance Vought | 


F8U-3s surprised West Coast suppliers 


who figured McDonnell’s twinjet F4H 
would get this business . . . If rocket 
clubs and other amateur experimenters 
continue to blossom out it can create 
a new air space problem for the CAA 
. . . Pacific Airmotive Corp., one of the 
three distributors for the turboprop 
business airplane, already has sold four 
Gulfstreams despsite the fact Grum- 
man hasn’t flown the first one yet. 





NEW JOB for a 
SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


The aft-mounted retractable stairway pictured 
above, installed by PAC in an executive Convair 
240 for long-time customer Murray Corporation of 
America, is a concrete example of Pacific Airmo- 
tive’s expert performance in all phases of aircraft 
modification and maintenance. 

First assembly of its kind ever built for a Convair 
240, the stairway was designed, fabricated and 
installed by PAC in only nine weeks. Major engi- 
neering problems were successfully solved under 
under deadline conditions. 

Corporate or airline operators with difficult or 
unusual problems demanding superior engineering 
and production skills look first to Pacific Airmo- 
tive. From Bonanzas to DC-7s, PAC’s ‘‘one-stop”’ 
service means one stop at one location for any type 
of work on airframe, engines, propellers, accesso- 
ries, radio, instruments or cabin interior, with all 
items coordinated to get the job out on schedule. 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
CORPORATION 
2940 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK, CALIF. 
Circle No. 117 on Reader Service Card. 











Bothered by 
CUT BACK? STRETCH OUT? 
CHANGEOVER? 


The answer is 


ADAMS -RITE 
AIRCRAFT CLOSURE 
DEVICES 
for LESS LEAD TIME 
LOWER COST 
PROVEN DESIGNS 
CONTRACT PERFORMANCE 


Over 90% of America’s military and 
commercial aircraft door and latch closure 
devices, including all types of locks, 
latches, handles and tie-down fittings, are 
manufactured by Adams-Rite. Designed . 
by Adams-Rite’s own engineering team 
and developed to exacting specifications, 
many may be suitable for your current 
projects without modification. 

A proven way to effect economies and 
cut costs is to procure standardized com- 
ponents from an experienced, reliable 
source. Adams-Rite, for over 50 years a 
supplier of fine hardware, has long taken 
pride in providing such a source for the 
aircraft industry. For information, write: 

Dept. AA-28 


2 ADAMS-RITE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
540 West Chevy Chase Dr., Glendale 4, Calif. 
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BENDIX* IGNITION SYSTEMS—FOR THE BEST | 


Another great jet engine has incorporated an ignition were recently completed between Orenda and Curtiss 

system designed and built by Scintilla Division of Bendix Wright to permit manufacture of the Iroquois engine in 

Aviation Corporation. Such a system, with the plus the United States. 

features that are a result of years of ignition design We are proud that Orenda chose a Bendix-designed jet 

experience, is in use on the powerful Iroquois jet engine, ignition system for the Iroquois. Serviceability, reliability, 

product of Orenda Engines Limited, of Malton, Canada. and extended overhaul life are inherent features of all 
Selected as the power plant for the Avro Arrow, the _ jet ignition systems built by Scintilla Division 0: Bendix 

Iroquois is a powerful jet engine of very advanced design Aviation Corporation. 

developing over 20,000 pounds’ thrust. Arrangements Conadian Affiliate: Aviation Electric Ltd., 200 Laurentien Blvd., Montre 


Scintilla Division Wea 
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Displayed Advertising: 


per line, minimum charge $6.00. 
Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces 

lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 
.00 per column inch. Space units up to 


full page 
per line; 
respondence to 


5, D.C. 


Forms r three weeks ~y; 
Aviation Publications, 





accepted in this section for ry ogy E. ee. 


eding date of issue cor- 
ed Advertising Department, UF 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 








SERVING THE INDUSTRY 


Ps. 


325 WEST MAIN STREET P.O. BOX 113 


AS SUPPLIERS OF DOUGLAS PARTS AND COMPONENTS 


FARRAR AVIATION 


WE SOLICIT OPEN ACCOUNTS FROM WELL. RATED FIRMS 


ONTARIO, CALIF YUkon 6-6746 


CABLE ADDRESS 





One of the world’s 
largest inventories of 


DOUGLAS 
DC-3 & DC-4 PARTS 


FARRAR AVIATION WUX 
State Dept Export Beg No 452 


“FARRAIR 





Help Wanted 


AVIATION JOBS AVAILABLE—Write to: 
Pitegerald (Chicago Division), Dept. A-12, 
815 ——— Drive, Wheaton, Illinois. 









SCHEDULE AND TARIFF MAN to head up 
Local Service Traffic Department. Right 
man can work into Traffic Manager posi- 
tion. Write, giving eduction, experience, and 
salary expected, to Box 144, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Situations Wanted 


AIR CARGO SALES position wanted with 
carrier, preferably salary plus incentive. 
Thirty-five years in transportation includ- 
ing 25 in aviation. Proven outstanding sales 
records. Excellent health, will locate any- 





where. Box 143, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C 


AIRLINE CAPTAIN DESIRES POSITION AS 
PILOT WITH PRIVATE FIRM OR INDIVID- 
UAL. NOW WITH MAJOR AIRLINE FLYING 
LATEST 4 ENGINE AIRCRAFT. TWENTY- 
NINE YEARS EXPERIENCE, DOMESTIC AND 
OVER-OCEAN. WEST COAST PREFERRED. 
AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE, 











BOX 142 
geet AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON 
5, 
OR LEASE 
DC4B or E 
7 
S46F or A 
Speci 046A $47,500 
Total "ime 2800 Hours 
Since w—Flyable 
Intern | Aircraft Maintenance Company 
Hangar kheed Air Terminal Burbank, Calif. 
Thornw 164 Cable: Interair Stanley 75378 
—e 






















LICOPTER FLEET 


FOR SALE 


Now 2 le—through Wold Associates—five 


ae 5's (6 to 8 place) and three 

s 12 place). Fully equipped for 
— eration, each ship has 
full maintained. Flotation gear and 
eh ent of spares supplied. Consult- 
in a ning available, a desired. Both 
indivi inancing possible and sales of 
. a ellcopters considered. 

Call or write 

Willi. « C. Wold Associates 


551 Fifth Avenue 
NE) YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 7-2050 









FEBRUARY 





FOR LEASE 
Convair Model 240 Airplanes 


Airplanes ideally suited for Corporate, 
Executive or Air Carrier use on lease 
at reasonable rates. Dundel Corpora- 
tion has contracted to purchase all 
Convair 240’s presently scheduled for 
release by American Airlines and op- 
tion on next deliveries in 1959. All 
airplanes are identically and fully 
equipped with airline interiors, com- 
munications and other equipment as 
used by American, low time since 
overhaul, excellent condition and ap- 
pearance and ready for immediate 
use. For details enquire Sales Office, 
Dundel Corporation, F. L. Duncan, 
President, 60 East 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 
Murrayhill 2-4522. 











FOR SALE 


54 PASSENGER 


CW20T 


$195,000 Incl. “O” TSO Eng. 
Empty Wt. 30,438 Lbs. 

Total Time 3500 Hrs. TSO 1700 
Type Cert. Radio Incl. Omni 
Dual Insts. Fuel Flow, BMEP 
International Aircraft Maintenance Company 


Hangar3 Lockheed Air Terminal Burbank, Calif. 
Thornwali 26164 Cable: Interair Stanley 75378 











HANGARS 
100% Financing 


We offer hangars to fill any requirement 
with financing up to 100%. Get full 
details before contracting! 


ANDERSON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 
1700 Sawtelle Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 














SKY ROTIVE 


UPHOLSTERING 
“J, 


O’HARE FIELD CHICAGO 











NON-BREAKABLE 
TETRALITE’ 


SPARK PLUG TERMINAL SLEEVES 
FOR THREADED OR 
STANDARD LEADS 


J. EF. MENAUGH COMPANY 
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LET’S GET BACK to that interesting 
country of Australia. 

During the first 15 days there I 
spent three nights on an airplane and 
12 nights in 12 different beds. I was on 
the go all the time, flying thousands of 
miles and getting an idea of the country. 
The one-night stands were somewhat 
wearing and I had to do my own laundry, 
but I enjoyed every bit of the hopping 
about. 

I began to like Australia very much. 
I have never felt more at home in any 
other country except our neighbor, 
Canada. The people were friendly and | 
began gaining a tremendously high re- 
gard for scheduled air service. 

In fact I concluded that the air pas- 
senger in Australia gets so much for his 
money that he’s spoiled. The fares are 
quite low, the ground handling is excel- 
lent, and the cabin service as good or 
better than anywhere else. Several air- 
lines garage and service the cars of pas- 
sengers at major terminals. There is a 
reserved seat system which seems to 
operate remarkably smoothly. | 

Taking all factors into consideration, 
I am inclined to place Australia’s air 
transport network at or very near the 
top of the world list. I guess I should 
add the qualification that this high rat- 
ing holds for the main routes only, be- 
cause the equipment used on many long 
internal services is obsolete and needs to 
be updated. But the Brisbane-Sydney-Mel- 
bourne-Adelaide-Perth passengers have no 
complaints whatever—they are treated 
quite royally, by and large. 

I'm mighty glad I flew all the way 
west to Perth to get an appreciation of 
distances. And it gave me a chance to 
meet some good people. 


Peaceful Sunday morning in Perth 

I was in Perth only one day ahd one 
night, but I won't soon forget the peace 
and calm of the city on a warm Sunday 
morning. I was sitting in a rocking chair 
reading a novel on the big sprawling 
veranda overlooking a park and the wide 
river beyond. In the park a couple of 
teams were bowling on the green. The 
women had on _ Victorian-type white 
dresses and big flowery hats and white 
shoes, and the men had on English 
jackets and straw hats. It was a page out 
of history. But it was a scene of tran- 
quility and gracious living. 

Then that afternoon D. H. Bennett, 
the Trans-Australia Airlines manager for 
West Australia, took me out into the 
suburbs to attend a TAA staff barbecue 
and some movies in the backyard, with 
a nice congenial airline group which took 
me in as a stranger and made me feel 
at home. It was a real treat for me and 
I relished the airline shop talk which 
sounded exactly as it does in the U.S.A. 
Airlines problems are universal. 
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Australian airlines topnotch; so are Australians 
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Mr. Bennett, who is a very intelligent 
appraiser of the airline business and was 
a B-24 pilot during WW II, took me up 
to King’s Park to get a night view of 
Perth before driving me to the airport 
for my night flight to Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne. They lead a quiet but good sort 
of life out in West Australia. I would 
have felt badly cheated if I hadn't had 
a chance to get that brief glimpse of it. 

There wasn’t time to get much sleep 
on the ANA DC-6B that night, and 
particularly because breakfast is served 
before arriving at Adelaide. But what a 
breakfast! Those Australians really go 
for the food. The tray contained a pine- 
apple slice, ham, a lamb chop, a big 
sausage in tomato sauce, roll, butter, 
marmalade and tea. Quite formidable. 

It was midmorning when I arrived 
at Melbourne for my second one-night 
stand there. | was met by R. N. Hughes- 
Jones, AMERICAN AVIATION’S correspond- 
ent, who whisked me to the Ansett Air- 
ways offices. 

Seems that Hughes-Jones and John 
Lower, the Qantas manager in Mel- 
bourne, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to arrange my program in that 
area, and they made me feel like a real 
VIP. So this one day was set aside for 
Ansett, including a fine luncheon, and a 
big evening at the Chevron restaurant, 
where there is a pretty good floor show. 


Apostle of private enterprise 

Reginald Ansett, now 49, is already 
a legend in Australia. He is the living 
apostle of private enterprise in a country 
that has been slowed down in past years 
by too much negative state socialism. | 
first met Ansett in 1944 when I visited 
Australia briefly as a war correspondent 
but hadn't seen him since that time. 

He heads up Ansett Transport In- 
dustries, which is a holding company for 
Ansett Airways, Pioneer Tours, Pioneer 
Express (like Greyhound), Ansett Road 
Express (interstate freight), Ansett 
Hotels, and Ansair Co., which builds 
buses. Not only is he a very engaging 
character, but he drives ahead with un- 
quenchable enthusiasm against very con- 
siderable odds. 

But he is coming ’way out on top. 
Since my visit to Australia last March. 
Ansett has taken over control and oper- 
ation of the big Australian National Air- 
ways. (That's like National taking over 
United.) He is now the biggest airline 
operator in the country and a_ world 
figure in air transportation. But his 
present position didn’t come about easily 
—it’s been an uphill fight all the way 
with a minimum of capital available. 

I was impressed by the enthusiasm 
of the men working for Ansett Airways, 
men like Jack Davies, the engineer, who 
has one of the most delightful senses of 
humor to be found anywhere. Reg Ansett 








attended the luncheon for me at one of 
Melbourne’s better restaurants, and I had 
a feeling then that somehow or other 
he would take over the big ANA system 
founded and led by the late great Ivan 
Holyman. And this he has since accom 
plished. 

Up at 5:30 the next morning, I took 
a DC-3 to Canberra, capital of Australia, 
which lies about two-thirds of the way 
on the 455-mile hop from Melbourne to 
Sydney. I was to have another one-night 
stop there in order to visit with Athol 
Townley, former Minister for Air and 
now Minister for Immigration, and a real 
long-time reader of AMERICAN AVIATION 
(I later met his wife who said her hus- 
band has stacks and stacks of this maga 
zine stored up at home.) 

The DC-3 was an hour and a half 
getting off the ground, due to a mechani 
cal, but I found a friend on the passenger 
list, none other than Norman Adler, also 
going to Canberra for the day. Adler is 
general sales manager for the aviation 
division of Brown & Dureau, Ltd., which 
handles Douglas Aircraft as a consultant 
and represents Convair and United Air 
craft, and also Link and Lear through 
Air Trainers of England, Ltd 

















Possible prime minister 


It was the opening day of Parlia 
ment in Canberra, so Townley was busier 
than a million flies in Alice Springs, but 
he fit me into his schedule and we had 3 
fine talk about his first love—aviation 
(He’s very proud of his air transpor! 
pilot certificate.) He is spokesman for 
aviation in the inner council of the go’ 
ernment and, according to the gossip, 's 
in line to be Prime Minister one 0! 
these days. 

Townley is a smart, alert and fasci 
nating character, one of five men I met 
in Australia whom I would consider out: 
standing. His knowledge of world avia 
tion is impressive, and it is he who pro- 





































vided much of the spark in developing 
airports and airways navigation systems 
throughout the country. His home is 0 
Hobart, Tasmania, which I wis to Visi 
later. He has my vote to become Prime 
Minister if I can stuff the baliot box. 

I was booked into the Civic Cente! 
hotel, a rather strange two-s'ory place 
with another one of those diring rooms 
with prim hostesses who keep charts 0 
the tables and inevitably plac. you with 
somebody who has no interesi in you 
you them. I counted ten piece of silve’ 
at my plate, so many I di in't know 
which to use for what, and as usual the 
menu was confusing. No by akfast » 
served before 8 a.m. but you can have 
tea from 7 a.m. providing yo: sign the 
register at the head of the  tairs an 
make certain, the sign warns, 0 be & 
plicit as to whether you want sugar an 





milk with the tea. 
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INJECT ADVANCED DESIGN INTO YOUR SYSTEM 
WITH THE STRATOPOWER OVERCENTER PUMP 











FORM 1 — Variable flow, automatic cutoff with 
short differential. 





d fasci 
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ied FORM 2 — Externally controlled variable delivery 
ho pro- and reversible flow without reversing 


veloping ti 
systems rotation. 


. phe FORM 1 & 2 — CHARACTERISTICS 

» Prime § / power/weight.........._. 2.8 hp/Ib 
i I ieicincntcnnicnsnants ..to0 4500 rpm 

place delivery.......................10 gpm at 1500 rpm 
: —_ efficiency.......................90% 
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Request brochure No. 3 for performance data. 
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For “Gold Carpet’ Luxury at Low Fare between Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver and Los Angeles, fly Continental’s popular new DC-7B Club 
Coach Service. All “Gold Carpet’ equipment is 100% Texaco lubricated. 


CONTINENTAL’S DC-7B CLUB COACH 


GIVES Gold i: Gye LUXURY 


AT LOW FARE 


How does it do it, you ask? How can Continental give all the luxuries 
of high-priced air travel at Club Coach prices? 
“Increased operating efficiency of its equipment,” says Operations Vice President 
“Ted” Haueter. “On a critical thing like engines, we use Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil 100% . Texaco protects an engine’s service life and lowers its maintenance 


costs. With Continental, lubrication is a major factor in cost control.” 


Leading airlines have felt this way all along. During the last twenty-two years more 
scheduled revenue airline miles in the United States have been flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with all other brands combined. 

A Texaco Aviation Representative can show you why. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 


Che Texas Company, A viation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LUBRICANTS AND FUELS 
FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN... METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


on Reader Service Card. 





